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THE CREATIVE INSTINCT AND PLAYMAKING’ 


With an announcement of the plan of The Carolina Playmakers, and an account of their initial performances of original folk-plays as given in The Play-House recently 
constructed in the auditorium of the public school at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


By FREDERICK H. KOCH 


Professor of Dramatic Literature, University of North Carolina 


HEN President Wilson set aside October 12, 
1918, the 


America, 


anniversary of the discovery of 
as Liberty Day, and suggested in 
the 


means of commemorating the event, it was a fresh rec- 


his proclamation “pageant” as an appropriate 
nition of the dra- 
matic form as a po- 
tent means of stir- 
ring the imagina- 
tion of the people 
a greater civic 
unity—to a higher 
patriotism. 
It the 
the 


re- 


recalled 

in which 

Greeks 
their 


vise 
garded dra- 
atic perform- 
nees as patriotic 
rituals for educat- 
ng the mind of the 
to 
the 
Hellenic 
It 


too, 


people virtue, 
d to 
of 


itizenship. 


high 
1ci¢ als 
re- 
of 


which 


Scene from When Witches Ride, 
by Elizabeth A. Lay. Uncle 
his son (Walter H. Williamson) 
(George Denny) right. 


minds us, 


he way in 
Church 
cherished and utilized the powerful appeal of the 


the once 

dramatic as a means of instructing the ignorant crowds 
of the mediaeval cathedral in the mysteries of religion. 
\nd we remember that from these moving and color- 
ful 


ame the popular English folk drama, and at length 


rites, from these simple pageants of the chancel, 


the achievement of our Anglo-Saxon race in the all- 
comprehending plays of a Shakespeare. 
But our modern attitude has failed to cherish the 


tremendous educative forces inherent in the drama, 


* A paper read at the meeting of the North Carolina Eng- 
lish Teachers’ Association at Greensboro, North Carolina, 
May 2, 1919. 


Benny 


and the stage today seems to have fallen into the un- 
fortunate ways of amusement merely, quite from the 
original high purposes. Perhaps much of the fault lies 
in our neglect of the important place of the play im- 


pulse in education. We know that the dramatic in- 


. stinct is universal, 
that it is a form of 
the 
pulse born in every 
that it 
to the 


the 


creative im- 


child, and 
given 
of 


world in the plays 


has 
peoples 


of a Sophocles, of 
a Shakespeare, of 
Moliere, 


Ibsen, 


a of an 


a republic 
of active literature 
—an enduring 
voice. 
But 
practice 


in actual 
education 
is still confined for 
part to 

build- 
to the 
school books. Our 


the most 


the school 


a play of Carolina folk superstition ings and 


(George McF. McKie) left; Ed, 
center; Jake, a railroad engineer 

teaching of litera- 
ture has little contact with the sunny playhouse for 
which Will Shakespeare wrote. Although we admit 
that by far the greater number of impressions come 
directly through the eye and the ear rather than 
through the medium of the printed page, we teachers 
have neglected the visual and auditory appeal of the 
dramatic—perhaps the most potent form of instruc- 
tion yet discovered by man. 

Play is the universal expression of the creative in- 
stinct in man. It is “the purest and most spiritual 
activity of mankind. [It holds the source of 
all that is good,” proclaimed the great teacher Fried- 


erich Froebel long ago. I think it would not be too 
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much to say that every man who has achieved a great 
work did so because he had reached a play interest 


in it. Man expresses his 
true nature in his play 
rather than to his en- 
forced labor. Dr. Harlow 
Brooks of New York 
University does not ex- 
aggerate when he insists 
that “in a sense, our best 
work is done in play 
time,” and further that 
‘crime itself is in large 
part founded on a_per- 
verted play instinct.” This 
is illustrated further by 
the statement of Profes- 
sor Irving Fisher, eco- 


hen he 


nomist of Yale, w 
leclares, ““Workmen, like 
ill other human beings, 
long for self-expression 
ind will get it destruc- 
tively if they cannot get 
it constructively. Organ- 
ized strikes are self-ex- 
pression.” And the pio- 
neer modern teacher, Mr. 
G. Stanley Hall, well de- 
fined the dramatic 
instinct as applied 
to education as 


seg] 
' 
ul 


he propensity to 
express the larger 
life of the race” 
and declares that 
“no agency of cul- 
ture is more truly 
or purely human- 

The Children’s 
Educational Th e- 
ater of New York 
has demonstrated 
the values of the 
xtensive use of 


iramatic In tne 


1f directing the 


emotions and the 


magination of the child along constructive lines. 
benefits to be derived from such training 


but faintly discerned Professor Ward _ pertinently 











of Carolina folk super- 





suggests that such practice is invaluable in stimulating 
motor response to dormant emotion and in cultivating 


the will. “Any stimula- 
tion of a purely intellec- 
tual kind issues only re- 
motely and indirectly in 
action,” and “too much 
abstraction in the teach- 
ing method is likely to re- 
sult, at least to the child, 
in a weakened capacity 
for action.” It is time 
for us to consider seri- 
ously the perils of educa- 
tional methods’ which 
have been almost wholly 
inteliectual. It is high 
time to devote ourselves 
seriously as teachers to 
the training of the under- 
lying emotions of the 
child. to the education of 
the will in terms of ac- 
tion, and to the cultiva- 
tion of the creative in- 
stinct. 

More and more _ the 
school is utilizing the 
dramatic instinct, (es- 
pecially in the 
teaching of litera- 
ture, history, and 
the arts) as a 
means of cultivat- 
ing the creative im- 
pulse in the child. 
The results of such 
methods have been 
refreshing indeed, 
and suggest new 
vistas to the teach- 
ers of tomorrow. 
Ex-President FE 1- 
liott, of Harvard, 
speaks with heart- 
ening promise of 
the work of The 
Children’s Educa- 
tional Theatre, 
“Here is the tre- 


children utilized for their 
| say that this power, developed in 
way, is one that ought to be at least in 


‘eis a eee 





es 


4 





every school in this country, and moreover I believe 
that it is going to be.” 


THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 


Tue CAROLINA PLAy- 


[\KERS, recently formed 
the University of North 
Carolina, is an organiza- 
tion in which the school— 
whether it be a university, 
lege, normal _ schbol, 
gh school, or rural school 
is conceived as a radial 
center of communal ex- 
pression through the per- 
formance of original plays 
The aim of 


PLAY- 


nd pageants. 
CAROLINA 
MAKERS is to translate the 
pirit of 


lays truly representative 


Carolina into 
f the life of the people, of 

folk of Carolina. The 
dea is communal—an_in- 
stitution of neighborliness, 
f the common good and 
e common happiness. It 


s a society of amateurs, of 


natores, in the original 
sense of the word amo, I 
. ny . . c Thomas Wolfe as Buck Gavin, 
~ For the spirit of role of his own play, The f 
mmunal play cannot be of the mountain people 


formed by the machinery of modern organization 
merely, it must come spontaneously from the heart of 
nan. It must be an expression of the joy of the 
vorker in striving to create, to inform something 
into beauty—into poetry. 

The Carolina country from the mountains to the 
sea affords a rich store of tradition and romance for 
the making of new literary and dramatic forms fresh 
from the soil. Among these are the legends of the 
“Lost Colony” the of the 
intrepid pirate, Blackbeard; of such indomitable pio- 


and the Croatans; tales 
neers as Daniel Boone, Flora McDonald, and the Town 
Builders of Old Salem; the lore and the balladry of the 
mountain folk—a wonder-field for the maker of plays 
ind songs of the people. Already a number of inter- 
esting plays have been written in the University course 
n Dramatic Composition, English 31. These are 
native plays in the full sense of the word—plays of 
the mountain people, of negro types, of village and 
plantation life, of the fisher folk—written by native 


sons and daughters of Carolina. There remains to 


Ket 
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be written the many-sided drama of the thrilling new 
life of Carolina today—of her contribution to America. 
Three of these original plays were staged as the 


initial program of THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS on 
March 14th and 15th in 
their newly-constructed 


Play-House in the Chapel 
Hill School Auditorium. 
When Witches Ride, a play 
of Carolina folk supersti- 
tion by Elizabeth A. 
the 
observations as a 
of the 
life of the people in the 
back country of Northamp- 
ton County. 
vivid in 


Lay. 
is based author's 
actual 
rural school teacher, 


on 


It is a play 
characterization 
and powerful in its appeal 
to the imagination. Beside 
writing the play the author 


he 


designed and painted t 
cabin scene for her play. 
This is an interesting illus- 
tration of the versatility of 
these amateur playmakers. 
Her prologue, entitled “The 
Heritage,” suggests admir- 
ably the spirit and the pur- 
of folk 
p'aymaking : 


pose our native 
title 


tragedy 


mountain outlaw, in the 
f B 


Suck Gavin, a 


“We mock folk-belief, 
And so forget the eternal quest that strove 
With signs and tales to symbolize the awe 
Of powers in heaven and earth still undefined. 


with facts the Southern 


Yet may we catch the child-like wondering 
Of our old negroes and the country folk, 

And live again in simple times of faith 

And fear and wonder, if we stage their life. 
Then witches ride the stormy, thundering sky 
And signs and omens fill believing minds, 
Then old traditions live in simple speech 
And ours the heritage of wondering!” 


Another folk play, The Return of Buck Gavin, by 
Thomas Wolfe, a stalwart youth from the mountains 
of western North Carolina, represents with fine re- 
straint and genuine dramatic force the tragedy of a 
mountain outlaw. The author himself appeared in the 
title role and created a heroic and beautiful portrait 
of the tragic figure of the mountain chief. In the 
third play, What Will Barbara Say? again the play- 
wright, Miss Minnie Shepherd Sparrow, took the 


part of the leading character in her play. The theme 








is the feminist movement in higher education, and the 
conflict in woman between Cupid and a professional 
career. It is a romantic comedy of felicitous phras- 
ing in the dialogue, and redolent with the traditions 
of “Old Carolina” and with the romance of the life 
of our Chapel Hill folk. 
result of the author's own observation and experience. 

THE 
House 


Like the other plays it is the 


PLAY- 
is an insti- 
tution of co-opera- 
tive folk-arts Its 
adjustable stage, 
its scenery, light- 


g, settings, and 


in 
costumes are 
home-made, de- 
1 and execut- 


signe 


¢ bv our 


amateur 
playmakers at 
Chapel Hill. THe 
Pray-HovuseE is an 


institution of 


neighborliness — A 

llouse of Play Tue Pray-Stace of Tne CaRroLina 
° , P le, adjustable stage setting 

of piay that ts not unce of Chapel Hill by 


umusement merely, 


but recreation on the plane of imagination, of play 
that will be truly re-creation! So it was conceived by 
Youth, the 


daughters of Carolina, and now dedicated by them to 


the imagination of built by sons and 


all the people. Being adjustable the stage equipment 


of Tue PLay-Hovust may be readily adapted to any 
town hall or school auditorium. It is the hope of 
Tue CaroLin, PLAYMAKERS that it may serve as a 
model for school stages elsewhere, that it may serve 


the people everywhere as a radial center, a creative 


center—that it may carry on the idea of folk play- 
the 
help to make the 


making throughout State, and beyond—that it 


may people of Carolina (to use 


President Graham's beautiful phrase) “productive 
and happy.” 

In these times of democratic striving there is every- 
where an awakening of the folk consciousness, yearn- 
The war has thrilled the 


masses everywhere with the comradeship of 


ing for fresh expression. 
great 
co-operative action—on the battle fronts, in the heroic 
pageant of the tragic conflict: at home, in the pageant 
of exalted community spirit in the campaigns of the 
Liberty Loans, of the Y. M. C. A., Red 
This new spirit of neighborliness, of co-opera- 


and of the 
Cross. 


*The University Extension Division is planning a series 
of bulletins designed to give practical suggestions to teachers 
and community leaders for carrying on the work of playmak- 
ing and pageantry throughout the state. 
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used 








tive communal action, should be cherished and di- 
rected in the arts of peace as in the time of war, in a 
living patriotism, in a new republic of active literature. 

As did the Greeks and far-seeing Elizabethan fore- 
bears, so should we the people of this New Day find 
a fresh interpretation of our awakened folk conscious- 
ness in new dramatic forms adequate to express the 
ideals of our new 
democracy, of our 
rebirth of Liberty, 
of our larger con- 
of the 
kingdom of  ht- 


ception 


manity. 

Such expression 
alone will 
the 


and 


satisfy 
heart of man 
give him an 
abiding 
The 


finds his fullest ex- 


happiness 
individual 


pression in giving 


the best that is im 


PLAYMAKERS, showing the home him to the common 
in the play What Will Barbara . . 
Minnie Shepherd Sparrow good, his highest 


happiness, in con- 
tributing his best to the common happiness. Then 
again, in good time, from the creative joy of man 
will Hower forth a new beauty, a new song of the 


folk, a new drama of the people. 


PREPAREDNESS IN THE SCHOOLS 


— 


swept over the country in the first part of the 


the great “preparedness” agitation that 
war, the State of New York passed a law making it 
compulsory that all boys from sixteen to nineteen 
(with certain exceptions) receive military training. 

The State Committee on Education has just been 
studying the effects of this law and has come to the 
following conclusions : 

First—The course of training is too brief to be of 
any military value. 

Second—lIt interferes needlessly with school work 
and has thrown into confusion the whole educational 
system. 

The committee therefore comes to the conclusion 
that “a training for a high type of citizenship and 
good physique can be attained better through other 
methods,” the chief of which are physical education 
and summer camps. 

This is sound sense. Even the war worshipping 
never put military the 
schools.—The Independent. 


Germans training into 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


By ELEANOR STRATTON 
Head of the Department of English, Asheville High School 


HERE has been no attempt made to include 
text-books for class use in this bibliography. 
Wherever a high school text has been included, 
has been because of the exceptionally good treat- 
ment of certain phases of the work, thus making the 
book of special value along that line as a supplement 
to the regular text. The same is true of the various 
litions of the classics. 
\n attempt was made at first to make a rigid classi- 
ation of A, necessary: B, desirable: C, interesting, 
s in the Latin and Mathematics bibliographies,* but 
subject does not lend itself well to such a division. 
Certain teachers may find some books under B more 
useful than a few under A. Where there are several 
books of about equal merit treating the same subject, 
ey have been placed together, leaving the teacher 
ree to choose any one preferred. 
The prices given are not guaranteed to be in every 
ise correct. They have been taken from the latest 
iilable list, but the price may be, in a few cases, 
ire than that quoted. 


. CORRECT 
A 


Scott. 


USAGE 


1. Hall, English Usage. $1.50. 

This book should be upon the reference shelf be- 
side the dictionary in every class room. It gives both 
les of the controversy in regard to the use of cer- 

words and phrases. It clarifies the atmosphere 
ere there are several teachers, each sure he is right 

the others wrong. ) 

Fernald, and 


English Synonyms, 


$1.50. 


\ntonyms 
positions. Funk. 
Explains the difference of meaning between syn- 
mous words and shows their proper use. Excel- 
) 
Fernald, Connectives of English Speech. Funk. 
9] 50. 
lhe correct usage of prepositions, conjunctions, 
lative pronouns, explained and illustrated—not pe- 
ntic—excellent. I do not know any other books along 
s line as helpful as these two of Fernald’s. Place 
em beside the dictionary.) 
+. Vizetelley,. 
$1.50. 


\ Desk-Book of Errors in English. 
Funk. 


(Discusses colloquialisms and slang, gives good 


[\nglish equivalents for the incorrect expressions. 


* Published in THe Hicu Scuoor Journat for November, 
18, and for February, 1919, respectively. 


Many pupils use vulgarisms and slang without being 
aware that they are using incorrect English. How 
often a teacher hears upon correcting a pupil, “I did 
not know that was slang.” This book will aid ma- 
terially in opening the pupil’s eyes to what is good 
English and what is not.) 

5. Utter, Every-Day Words and Their Uses: A 
$1.25. 
(Very convenient for quick reference.) 
Little. $1.00. 


(The book abounds with illustrations of usages to 


Guide to Correct Usage. Harper. 


6. Kelley, Workmanship in Words. 


avoid, many of them being taken from living writers. 
It deals -mainly with sentence structure for teacher 


and pupil. ) 


1. Fernald, Better Say. Funk. 25 cents. 

(A book of helpful suggestions for the correct use 
of English words and phrases. ) 

2. Fernald, Helpful Hints in English. Funk. 25 
Better Say.’’) 
(These two books are extremely handy little vol- 


cents. (A companion volume to “ 


umes. Small enough to be carried in pocket and very 

serviceable. Pupils who cannot afford for private use 

the more expensive volumes should have these little 

books called to their attention, especially the first 
mentioned. ) 

Cc 

1. Lounsbury, Standards 
$1.60. 


(A very interesting book 


of English Usage. Har- 
per. 
for the teacher. It denies 
that the English language is degenerating through 


corrupt usage. ) 


Il. HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Discussion from the historical side rather than from 
that of correct usage. 
A 
1. Greenough and Kittredge, Words and Their 
Ways in English Speech. 
(Popular discussion of derivations, foreign influ- 


ences, metamorphosed words, slang, fashions in lan- 


guage; interesting, no dry-as-dust affair. Every 
teacher should have it.) 
2. Weekly, Romance of Names. Dutton. $1.25. 


(Extremely interesting account of the origin of 
names. ) 
B 
1. Trench, On the Study of Words. 
Macmillan. $1.00. 


Revised Edi- 
tion. 
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2. Lounsbury, History of the English Language. 


Holt. $1.25. 
3. Noble, The Story of English Speech. 


$1.50. 


Badger. 


(History of the English language as a whole.) 
lll. GRAMMAR 
A 
Farley, An 

80 cents. 
and Its 


1. Kittredge and Advanced English 


Grammar. Ginn. 
2. Leonard, Grammar Reasons. Barnes. 


$1.60. 
(Every teacher should be familiar with this book.) 
3. Fernald, Working Grammar of the English Lan- 
Funk. $1.50. 
(A ready reference book of grammar.) 


guage. 


IV. WORD BOOKS 
A 
1. Webster’s New International Dictionary. 
$12 to $20. 


2. The Standard Dictionary. 


Mer- 
riam. 
Funk. $12 to $19. 
(Two dictionaries of different make are much bet- 
ter than two of a kind.) 
3. Roget, Thesaurus of Words and Phrases. 
well. $1.50. 


(Topical Arrangement. 


Cro- 


Index refers to each word 
in its various meanings and relations. Rather difficult 
for pupils to use.) 
B 
1. Soule, Dictionary of English Synonyms. 
Brown & Co. 
(Merely gives synonyms ; 


Little, 


no explanation ; compre- 
hensive. ) 
2. Fleming, Synonyms, Antonyms and Associated 


Words. Putnam. 
V. PRONUNCIATION 
A 
1. Vizetelly, 25,000 Words Frequently Mispro- 
nounced. Funk. 
2. Phyfe, 18,000 Words 
$1.50. 


(Every teacher and every class room should have 


$1.75. 
often Mispronounced. 
Putnam. 


one or both of these books. They give common words, 
proper names, biographical, historical, geographical, 
modern. Where there are two accepted pronuncia- 
What cannot 
be found in one can be found in the other. 


tions, the authority for each is given. 
They are 
small and can be kept in desk drawer, where they are 
always ready; hence more convenient than diction- 
ary. ) 

Correct 


1. Abernethy, 


Pronunciation. Merrill. 


42 cents. 


(Contains 2000 common words and 800 proper 
names. Cheaper than first two. Every pupil if he 
cannot afford the other two should possess one of 
these handy little volumes.) 

2. Abernethy, The Academy Orthoepist. 
15 cents. 

(A little handbook of about 1000 words commonly 
mispronounced ; proper nouns of frequent occurrence 
as well as common nouns. Every first year high school 
student should own one of these; so should older stu- 
dents who cannot afford the more expensive books. ) 


Merrill. 


VI. SPELLING 
A 
1. Phyfe, 5000 Words Often Misspelled. Putnam. 
83 cents. 
When there 
are two accepted ways of spelling, both are given; 
Small 


(Should be on every teacher's desk. 


amended spelling and proper nouns given. 
book, not unhandy like large dictionary. ) 
2. Vizetelly, A Dictionary of Simplified Spelling. 
Funk. 60 cents 
(A convenient little manual containing in alphabeti- 
cal order the simple forms of spelling recommended 
for adoption by the American Philological Association 
and the Simplified Spelling Board. This book should 
be in every English class room.) 
VII. PUNCTUATION 
A 
1. Ward, Sentence and Theme. Scott. $1.00. 
( This book has the best suggestions for the teaching 
of punctuation, and the most definite and easily applied 
set of rules 


I have ever seen. No English teacher 


should be without a copy.) 
2. Ward, Punctuation Leaves. Scott. 20 cents. 
(To be used with “Sentence and Theme” for drill.) 
B 
1. Ward, What is English? Scott. $1.00. 
(Chapters VI, VII, VIII, on punctuation are worth 
several times the price of the book to any teacher 
deals with history, growth of the language, modern 
usage ; also gives helpful suggestions on teaching punc- 
tuation. ) 
VIII. 


MECHANICS OF WRITING 


1. Woolley, Handbook of Composition. Heath. 80 


2. Woolley, The Mechanics of Writing. 
$1.12. 

(One or the other of these books should be in the 
hands of every high school student. 


Heath. 


They answer all 
the questions the average pupils ask about punctuation, 
spelling, arrangement of M. S., letter forms.) 

3. Manly and Powell, Manual for Writers. 
versity of Chicago. $1.25. 


Uni- 
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(Every high school should have a copy of this 
manual for the use of its magazine staff.) 

4. Greever and Jones, The New Century Hand- 
Century. 
(Gives an entirely new system of correcting themes. ) 


book of Writing. 


IX. WRITTEN 

A 

1. Brown and Barnes, The Art of Writing English. 
\merican Book Company. 


COMPOSITION 


96 cents. 

(Every teacher should know this book. Very sane 
and helpful discussion of attitude, material, processes 
of composing, principles of composition, choice of 
words, effectiveness and the four types of discourse. 
\ book that the older students can read and profit by.) 

2. Palmer, Self-cultivation in English. Houghton. 
+O cents. 

(Every high school student should read this little 
book for its inspirational value.) 

3. Clippenger, Written and Spoken English. Silver. 
$1.28. 

(Teachers will find some very good and helpful sug- 
gestions in this text in regard to theme assignments. 
\\Vhen compelled to use a text, the theme assignments 
of which are far above the ability of your pupils— 
ea, occasionally above your ability and that of the 
author himself—just get this book and use it as a 
guide to theme assignments. ) 

+. Moore, English Composition for College Women. 
Macmillan. $1.25. 

(Discussion, and suggestions on note-taking, club 
ipers, addresses, reports, book reviews, story telling, 
ind other forms of expression. ) 

5. Mitchell, Exposition in Class Room Practice. 
Macmillan. 70 cents. 

(To supplement the rhetoric text.) 
6. Baker, The Contemporary Short Story. Heath. 
(Gives advice on how to write stories.) 
B 
1. Quiller-Couch, On the Art of Writing. 

Lets one look at the art of writing through the 
es of a writer. Interesting. ) 
£. Cooper, 


Craftsmanship of Writing. Dodd. 


S] 50. 


(Qutgrowth of a course in essay 


y writing: gives 


lvice to young writers; should be recommended to 
se pupils showing inclination toward writing as a 
profession. ) 


1. Esenwein, the Short 


a) 


Writing Hinds. 


Story. 
Handbook on the rise, structure, writing and sale 


+ 


the short story.) 
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2. Pitkin, 
Macmillan. 


Art and Business of Writing 


$1.25. 


3. Barrett, Short Story Writing. 


Story 


Doubleday. 
 * BUSINESS ENGLISH 


A 
1. Dwyer, The Business Letter. Houghton. 8&5 
cents. 


2. Hall, Writing an Advertisement. 


Houghton. 85 
cents. 
Stokes. $1.00. 


( Practical suggestions, information, helps to stenog- 


3. Spencer, The Efficient Secretary. 


raphers and others wishing to become secretaries. ) 
4. Bleyer, Types of News Writing. 
$1.50. 


Houghton. 


XI. ORAL COMPOSITION 
A 
1. Brewer, Oral English. $1.30. 


(This book is invaluable to the teacher of English. 


Ginn. 


It gives suggestions and plans for all kinds of oral 
discourse, orations, toasts, nominating speeches, pre- 
sentation of medals, etc. It is not as so many of the 
oral English books are, a mere collection of readings 
and voice drills. It is a book on original work in oral 
composition. ) 
2. Smith, 


Macmillan. 


Oral 
$1.00. 


(Exercises on breathing, 


English for Secondary Schools. 


enunciation, pronuncia- 
tion; selections for reading: no original work in oral 
composition. ) 


B 
1. Kleiser, Talks on Talking. Funk. 75 cents. 
(Chatty, informal, interesting, helpful; not a text- 
book. ) 


z 90 cents. 


Shurter, Extempore Speaking. Ginn. 


Cc 


1. Lewis, Handbock of American Speech. 
$1.00. 


Scott. 


(Similar to A 2 with a little oral composition. ) 


XII. ARGUMENTATION 


A 
1. Laycock and Spoffard, Manual of Argumenta- 
tion for High School and Academy. Macmillan. 
(Presents the essentials very simply in the order the 
difficulties arise in practice. Very helpful, no useless 


discussion. Just what the student needs. ) 


2. Thomas, Manual of Debate. American Book 
Co. 8&0 cents. 
(Brief manual based on class room practice. With 


each form a method of refutation is given, and many 
examples. ) 
3. Foster, Debating for Boys. 


Sturgis. $1.00. 


(Popular in style for boy’s own use. ) 
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$4. Shaw, The Brief-Maker’s Notebook. Ginn. 
$1.20. 

(Invaluable to the debater. With such a notebook 
as a guide it is almost impossible to overlook any 
point. ) 

Scott. 75 cents. 


(\ compendium of parliamentary law and explana- 


5. Robert, Rules of Order. 


tion of the methods of organizing and conducting the 


business of societies. ) 


XIII, UPON THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE IN GENERAL 
Cc 
1. Chubb, The Teaching of English. Macmillan. 


$1.00. 
(Discusses teaching of English from primary to 
high school.) 
Colby, Literature and Life in School. 
$1.25. 


Houghton. 


Discussion of the use of literature through grades 
and high school with graded lists.) 
XIV. THE CLASSICS 
A 
1. Trent, Hanson and Brewster, Introduction to the 
English Classics. Ginn. 60 cents. 
(Does not believe in killing all liking by over study. 
Discusses the best method of teaching a number of the 


classics. ) 


2. The Kingsley Texts and Outlines. Palmer. 
Cloth 50 cents, paper 30 cents. 
3. Carson, Introduction to Browning. Heath. 


$1.20. 
(Every teacher of 
should have this book.) 
4. Pallen, The Meaning of the Idylls of the King. 
\merican Book Company. 


srowning’s “Shorter Poems” 


32 cents. 

(Most helpful, a beautiful interpretation. If you 
teach the “Idylls’’ do not fail to get this book.) 

5. Strachey, Le Morte D’Arthur. 
$1.75. 


Macmillan. 


(This is Sir Thomas Malory’s book. Most pupils 
want to know more about King Arthur, Lancelot, etc., 
after reading the “Idylls.” This will answer them. 
For teacher rather than pupil.) 

6. Moulton, The Literary Study of the Bible. Heath. 
$2.20. 

7. Moulton, 
$2.50. 


The Modern Reader’s Bible. Mac- 
millan. 

(Every English reference library should have a 
copy of these two books. The ignorance of the modern 
child in regard to the Bible is lamentable. These two 
books will arouse both teacher and pupil to the fact 
that the Bible has a literary as well as a religious side. 
Every teacher especially who has “Old Testament 


Stories” in her course should have these two volumes. ) 





8. Renninger, Story of Rustem and other Persian 
$1.50. (Color- 
ed illustrations; helpful where “Sohrab and Rustum” 
is studied. ) 


Hero Tales from Firdusi. Scribner. 


XV. DRAMA 
( General ) 
A 
1. Burton, How co See a Play. Macmillan. $1.25. 
(As our modern high school pupil is essentially a 
theater goer, he needs advice that he more wisely 
choose his entertainment and avoid that which is not 
worth while. This book will help him.) 
2. Matthews, The 
$1.35. 
(Interesting story of the evolution of the drama 
from its beginning; for teacher rather than pupil.) 
3. Woodbridge, The Drama; Its Laws and Tech- 


Development of the Drama. 


Scribner. 


nique. Allyn. 80 cents. 

(For teachers. ) 

4. Chandler, Aspects of Modern Drama. Mac- 
millan. $2.00. 

(For teacher, not pupil; has bibliographical index of 
fifty-six pages, containing lists of representative 


modern plays and critical aids for the study of the 
modern drama; deals with the plays from standpoint 
of theme, idea, kind, subject: very little about the 
writer. ) 

5. Matthews, Study of the Drama. 
$1.50. 

(A study of the technique of the drama, how plays 
were written in the past, how written now; much 
historical matter.) 


Houghton. 


XVI. SHAKESPEARE 
A 
1. The Kingsley Texts. Palmer. Cloth 50 cents, 
paper 30 cents. 
(These Shakespeare texts are invaluable to the 
teacher on account of the “Scene Settings.” The 


teacher should have one, no matter what text the class’ 


uses. ) 
2. Stephenson, The Study of Shakespeare. 
Price, $1.12. 
(Chapters on “General View of London” and “Play- 
houses” of unusual interest. 


view of Elizabethan stage. 


Holt. 


New and interesting 
Some unusually good sug- 
gestions in regard to study of individual plays. If 
you can have only one extra book on Shakespeare be- 
sides A 1, have this one.) 

3. Corson, Introduction to Shakespeare. 
$1.20. 

(For teacher rather than pupil; deals with versifi- 
cation, folios, Bacon controversy, chronology, use of 
verse and prose, individual plays.) 


Heath. 
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Crawford, Hamlet: An Ideal Prince. Badger. 


\ new interpretation of Hamlet, Othello, Lear, and 


e Merchant of \enice.) 
B 
1. Porter and Clark, Shakespeare, Study Programs 
(he Tragedies. Badger. $1.00. 
2. Porter and Clark, Shakespeare Study Programs, 
(he Comedies. Badger. $1.00. 
Teachers will find 1 and 2 helpful in preparing 
ssons. ) 
3. Dowden, Shakespeare: His Mind and Art. 
larper. $1.50. 
+. Dowden, Shakespeare. American Book Com- 


ny. 


= 


nglish Drama. 


l. 


onstruction. 


35 cents. 
Boas, Shakespeare and His Predecessors in the 
Scribner. $1.60. 
Cc 
Shakespeare’s Art, A Study in Dramatic 
$1.50. 


Fleming, 

Putnam. 

XVII. DRAMATIZATION 

(1) Educational Side 
B 


1. Mackay, How to Produce Children’s Plays. Holt. 


+> 


a 


(History of the movement, graded list of plays: 


ractical chapters on scenery, 


lucational 


Discusses 


ishington, 


duction. 
$1.00 brings all publications, including 
ague Monthly.” 


parately for 


) 


1 
vil 


Descriptions of costumes and general 


costumes, pr yperties. ) 
Hillard, McCormick and Oglebay, Amateur and 
Macmillan. $1.00. 


of 


Dramatics. 


educational value dramatization. ) 


(2) Practical Side 
A 
Drama League America, 


D. C. 


for high school, college, and amateur 


of Riggs Building, 
Issues bulletins giving lists of 
suitable 
Payment of an annual membership fee 
“Drama 
Speciai bulletins can be bought 
25 cents. 

Mackay, Costumes and Scenery for 


$1.75. 


\mateurs. 


directions 


r scenery; a practical handbook. ) 
3. Stone, Bankside Costume Book for Children. 
Saalfield. $1.00. 


(Correct dress for historical periods, suggestions on 


e making of costumes, and accessories. ) 


t. 


hool 


Chubb and 


$2.00. 


and Percival, Festivals Plays in 


and Elsewhere. Harper. 


(School festivals, specimen programs, description 


costumes, bibliography of festival music and cos- 


mes. ) 


Cc 


1. Earle, Two Centuries of Costumes in America. 


1620-1820. 2 vols. Macmillan. $5.00. 
XVIII. PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 
B 
1. Simons-Orr, Dramatization. Scott. $1.25 


(Dramatization of a number of selections from col- 
lege entrance requirements: so arranged that pupils 
can do the work without assistance from the teacher. ) 

2. Bates-Orr, Pageants and Pageantry. Ginn. 


$1.25. 

(Gives five pageants. Roman, medieval, colonial, 
Illustrated. 
of pageantry, selection of subject and organization, 


mythical. Includes an historical sketch 
staging and costuming. ) 

3. Browne, Short Plays from Dickens. 
$1.00. 

4. Frank, 
Holt. $1.25. 


(Goldsmith, Heine, Fanny Burney, Dickens, Shakes- 


Scribner. 


Short Plays about Famous Authors. 


peare. ) 
XIX. READING 
B 


1. Snow, High School Prize Speaker. 


AND SPEAKING 


Houghton, 

(Good collection. ) 

2. Morgan, Selected Readings. McClurg. $1.50. 
(Contains considerable material not found in other 

collections. ) 


3. Clark, Handbook of Best Readings. Scribner. 


(Both prose and poetry. Selections rather long, 
adapted to advanced pupils.) 
4. Cumnock, Choice Readings. New Edition. Mc- 
Clurg. $1.50. 
Hinds. Each $1.75. 
(Selections from fiction, drama, poetry, essays, ora- 
tions ; humor, 


5. Pearson, Speaker. 6 vols. 


dialect, and dialogue are represented. ) 


XX. POETRY 
(1) General 
A 
1. Phelps, The Advance of English Poetry in the 
Twentieth Century. Dodd. $1.75. 


(Discusses best living poets, the intellectual, artistic, 
and spiritual value of their work—English, American, 
Irish. Every teacher should read it.) 
Present-Day American 
$1.00. 


(Every teacher should read this book. 


Peckham, Poetry and 


Other Essays. Badger. 
Present-day 
poets and other writers as good as any of our standard 


writers of the past. Better in many ways.) 
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(2) Technical 
A 

1. Bright and Miller, English Versification. Ginn. 
80 cents. 

(For teacher and those pupils specially interested 
in versification. Discusses in simple manner all forms 
of English versification except vers libre.) 

2. Connell, A Text-Book for the Study of Poetry. 
\llyn. $1.00. 

(For teacher. Discusses nature of poetry, species 
of poetry, and versification. ) 

Cc 

1. Johnson, Forms of English Poetry. 

Book Company. 80 cents. 


American 


( Those teachers who are especially interested in the 
detailed study of poetic forms will find this volume 
interesting. ) 

XXI. COLLECTIONS 
(1) Anthologies 
A 


1. Rittenhouse, Little Book of Modern Verse. 
Houghton. 55 cents. 

(158 poems by modern American authors, mostly 
living. Just the thing to supplement the Golden Treas- 
ury and bring it down to date. Gives short biographi- 
cal sketch of authors. Where class is reading modern 
poetry in current periodicals, this book should be used 
to supplement the work.) 

2. Richards, High Tide. Houghton. 55 cents. 

(200 selected poems from over 100 present-day 
poets of America and Great Britain.) 

3. Rittenhouse, Little Book of American Poets. 
Houghton. 65 cents. 

(From Frenau to 1900. About 260 poems. Minor 
poets well represented. Quality of poem, not rank 
of writer, the deciding factor in selection.) 

4. Stevenson, Home Book of Verse. American and 
English 1580-1912. Holt. $8.00. 

(Over 3,000 poems by 1,100 poets, including all 
the best short poems. Much space given modern 
verse. Full index. Every school library should have 
a set of these books. ) 

5. Boynton, American Poetry. Scribner. $2.25. 

(Standard anthology. Contains biographical sketch 
and critical estimate of work. 
Hovey, Moody, Miller.) 

6. Manly, 
$1.50. 


Painter, Poets of the South. 


No late poets except 


English Poetry. 1170-1892. Ginn. 
\merican Book 
Company. 48 cents. 

( Biography and criticism as well as selections. ) 

8. Gummere, Old English Ballads. Ginn. 80 cents. 





9, Old English Ballads and Folk Songs. Macmillan. 
25 cents. 
10. Repplier, Book of Famous Verse. Houghton. 


4) cents. 
( Varied assortment. ) 


(2) Short Stories 
A 

1. Mikel, Short Stories for High Schools. 
ner. 90 cents. 

(Good modern collection.) 

2. Atlantic Narratives, Modern Short Stories. At- 
lantic Press. $1.00. 

(Taken from Atlantic Monthly. Excellent.) 

3. Law, Modern Short Stories: Edited for High 
Schools. Century. 

4+. Esenwein, Studying the Short Story. 
$1.50. 

(For each of the eight types two tales are chosen 
for study.) 

5. Smith, The American Short Story. Ginn. 50 
cents. 


Scrib- 


Hinds. 


6. Matthews, The Short Story. 
Company. 80 cents. 


American Book 


(Introduction and notes; wide selection, ancient 
and modern. ) 

7. Dawson, The Great English Short Story Writers. 
Harper. 2 vols. $2.00. 

(Has also introductory essays on Evolution of the 
Short Story and on the “Modern Short Story.”) 

8. Ashman, Modern Short Stories. Macmillan. 

(Several foreign authors. ) 

9. Smith, Short Stories Old and New. Ginn. 48 
cents. 

10. Pittenger, A Collection of Short Stories. Mac- 
millan. 40 cents. 

11. Heydrick, Types of the Short Story. Scott. 
40 cents. 

12. Atkinson, The Short Story. 

13. Moulton, Short Stories. 


Allyn. 60 cents. 
Houghton. 44 cents. 

14. Hart and Perry, Representative Short Stories. 
Macmillan. 25 cents. 


(3) Letters 
; A 

1. Greenlaw, Familiar Letters: American and Eng- 
lish. Scott. 40 cents. 

2. Hanson, The Friendly Craft: A collection of 
\merican Letters. Macmillan. $1.25. 

3. Lucas, The Gentlest Art: A Choice of Letters by 
Entertaining Hands. Macmillan. $1.25. 

4. Rees, Nineteenth Century Letters. Scribner. 

(The best way to arouse the interest of high school 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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THE ORANGE COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 


NEGROES 


By M. C. S. NOBLE 
Dean of the School of Education, The University of North Carolina 


HE University of North Carolina has for sev- 

eral years been in close co-operation with the 

white public school of the village of Chapel Hill 
in such a way that students in the University School 
of Education have had the advantage of an observa- 
tion school in which they could study the teaching, 
management, and control of a well-ordered public 
Those students in the School of Education 
who are preparing for active service as teachers natur- 
ally aspire to become superintendents of city and 
county systems where they will have supervision of 
he schools of both races. A movement has recently 
been successfully inaugurated at Chapel Hill whereby 
such students may have opportunity to study the work 

1 a carefully graded colored school taught by teachers 
of training and experience, and thus they will have 
contact with the education of both races. 

The development and growth of this colored public 
school is most interesting and shows the results of 
united effort on the part of the most progressive 
olored people in the town. 


school. 


The public school in the colored district embracing 
the contiguous towns of Chapel Hill and Carrboro, 
was until 1917, conducted in a dilapidated building 
for about six months in the year. A private school 

as conducted by the pastor of the colored Baptist 
Church; in this way a divided and harmful state of 

(fairs was perpetuated from year to year, and there 

as no steadfast educational or community purpose 

the district. 

In the spring of 1917, the colored people of the dis- 
trict, being desirous of better school facilities for their 

ildren, Professor N. W. Walker, 
State High School Inspector, as to the best steps to 

e taken in order to bring about the desired improve- 
ment. At his suggestion a meeting of the parents 
ind other interested colored citizezns was held in the 
olored Baptist Church. 

Professor Walker, Professor M. C. S. Noble, Dean 
of the School of Education in the University of North 
Carolina, and Professor N. C. Newbold, Supervisor of 
Negro Schools in the State Department of Education, 

ere present by request and made short speeches of 


consulted with 


ncouragement to the people in their new movement. 
‘rofessor Newbold stated the method by which finan- 
ial aid could be secured from the Slater fund and the 
General Education Board, and it was unanimously 
greed to take advantage of any assistance that could 
he obtained by united and active interest on their part. 


lt was also agreed that instead of the public school 
and private school which had for years been in a 
relatively feeble existence, a single consolidated school 
should be undertaken and cordially supported by 
everyone in the district. The school buildings and 
grounds of the private school were regarded as the 
most suitable for the present use of the consolidated 
schools. 

A colored merchant of the village, announced that 
the colored people had formed an organization to buy 
this property and turn it over to the county as a gift 
for the use of the colored public school. He also an- 
nounced.that the purchase price of $3,000.00 was slow- 
ly being paid with money secured by private contribu- 
tions and by the profits made at public ‘ 
entertainments. 

A representative committee of colored men, to- 
gether with Mayor W. S. Roberson, of Chapel Hill, 
and Messrs. Walker and Noble, was appointed to re- 
quest the County Board of Education to increase the 
apportionment to the district, and Professor Newbold 
was requested to find a well qualified man for the 
principalship of the school in case the proposed move- 
ment should be approved by the Board of Education. 
This committee succeeded in getting the desired in- 
crease in the apportionment for the next year. 


‘rallies’ and 


ORGANIZATION 

In September, 1917, R. E. Malone, a graduate of 
Hampton, appeared before the school committee and 
was immediately elected principal. His wife, also a 
graduate of Hampton, was elected to take charge of 
the domestic science department. A later meeting was 
held and two additional teachers were elected. 


SCHOOL OPENS 

The school, under the name of the Orange County 
Training School, opened on October 10, 1917, with a 
large enrollment and a full attendance was maintained 
throughout the year. The present enrollment (1919) 
is two hundred and fifteen. The order and decorum 
of the children has been excellent, and the support 
of the school by its patrons and their friends has been 
most commendable. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY 
The course of study has been carefully planned to 
meet the requirements of the state school law, the 
Slater Fund, and the Smith-Hughes Act. By fait'i- 
fully following the course of study, the academic, in- 
dustria!, and agricultural interests and inclinations of 
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As the name 
implies, the primary aim of the school is to fit compe- 
tent teachers for the work of the schools of the county. 
In the academic classes the purpose is to teach the 
essentials of the 


the pupils are fostered and devloped. 


state and national his- 
tory, and to impart such knowledge of the English 


“Three R’s,” 


language as will enable one to write and speak cor- 
rectly. 

In addition to this academic instruction, the aim is 
to give such instruction as will be of practical value 
in the future home-life of the pupil. The girls are 
taught something of health and sanitation, how to cook 
tempting and palatable meals, how to sew, and how to 
keep the home neat and attractive; the boys are taught 
how to make and keep in repair all of the simpler 
household articles, the elements of agriculture, the care 
of orchards, and the care of poultry, pigs and other 
domestic animals. 


THE OCCUPATION AND POPULATION OF THE DISTRICT 


There are ninety families in the district. The peo- 
ple are typical colored residents of a southern village 
and are engaged in the usual occupations open to color- 
ed people. Nearly every woman of the race is en- 
gaged in some gainful occupation even if she is mar- 
ried and has a husband with sufficient income to sup- 
port her without her going out to work. They are 
employed as cooks, housemaids, nurses, washerwomen, 
seamstresses, etc. The greater number of men work 
as janitors and laborers at the University, or as un- 
skilled workmen in the service of the citizens of the 
town. Between twenty and thirty are skilled work- 
men, finding employment as carpenters, plasterers, 
painters, blacksmiths, shoemakers, barbers and tailors. 
There are two wood yards and four grocery stores 
owned and controlled by colored men. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 

With the purpose of serving both the old and the 
voung the school strives to reach and quicken the 
people through its various social activities. Previous 
to the consolidation of the school interests there was 
a distinct lack of community spirit, but there is now an 
enthusiastic hopeful spirit of co-operation for com- 
munity progress and the teachers do all in their power 


to promote the growth of this better state of affairs. 


The weekly community socials, the Patron’s League 


and the free serving of lunch to the sick in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, together with other neighborly 
the center of the 
The crowds at the different com- 
munity meetings are frequently so large that the build- 
can not 


the school social 


colored population. 


activities, make 


ing accommodate them. At the community 


meetings may be found the old, the middle-aged. and 


the young, in splendid order and dress, all enjoying 
the musical, literary, or social programs. 


A COMMUNITY FAIR 

With an enthusiasm and a spirit which was most 
commendable, a Community Fair under the auspices of 
the school, was held on September 24, 1918, at the 
Orange County Training School. Although this was 
the first attempt at such an undertaking in the com- 
munity, a large crowd of colored people and their 
white friends were in attendance. There was an air of 
pride and hope in the crowd as each one saw on exhi- 
bition the best that could be brought from the kitchens, 
dairies, orchards, and farms owned and worked by 
their own people. There were over two hundred in- 
dividual entries made while more than ten persons had 
excellent collective exhibits. 

\ most amazing exhibit was made by a woman 
farmer, who carried away the largest share of the 
prizes. She had over fifty kinds of different food 
stuffs that she and her daughter had grown on her 
own farm. This exhibit represented perhaps the best 
example of diversified farming that is being done in 
this immediate section. 

Another feature of the fair was the canning done 
by the domestic science department of the school. 
More than three hundred quarts of vegetables grown 
in the school garden and canned by the teacher of the 
department, made perhaps the most beautiful exhibit 
of the fair. 

The and caused 
competition, and the decision was one of the closest 
that the judges were called upon to render. 


best laundered shirt collar keen 


fHE PENNY LUNCH OF THE DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT 

No more interesting or valuable feature of the do- 
mestic science department can be mentioned than the 
lenny Lunch, and therefore it is thought that the 
public will read the following with genuine interest. 

The domestic science classes under the direction of 
their teacher, the wife of the principal, on November 
11, 1917, began to serve to the pupils of the school, 
a penny lunch. The cheapest lunch consisted of a 
small bowl of soup and a cracker which could be pur- 
chased for one cent. Other nutritious foods such as 
corn starch puddings, tapioca puddings, etc., could be 
bought if desired, at a slight additional cost. This 
lunch, aside from giving the girls most valuable ex- 
perience in practical cooking, has enabled them to use 
and apply in their own homes the numerous substi- 
tutions that have been advocated by the United States 
Food Administration. Through the lunch the school 
has been able to pay a portion of the expenses of the 
domestic science department. 
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The following brief staten.ent of receipts and dis- 
bursements show that sick colored people of the vicin- 
ity were frequently served from the penny lunch with- 
out cost to them: 

A SAMPLE WINTER DAILY MENU 
WeEpDNEsDAY, Fepruary 28, 1918 

Tomato Soup, Roast Veal, Dressing, Raisin Pud- 

ding, and Coffee Cake. 





1 can of tomatoes...............90.20 
1 pkg. of macaroni........ jieds ee 
NG oo oe ae aree es ae aa witsa aie 02 
ee i von ences asus 23 





if Be MES nacnneckcesewiass O8 
é eS Sf Sree arate pes O08 
4 (2 5 ere 12 
4 .25 quarts of milk...... ane wwen 16 
A WOE Gattedcesseeeeunscaeunne 10 
4 loaves of bread........ ree 40 
ia a 
pO eee 
Total receipts Pee) eee ree 2.36 
‘ NIN aig: soc ssa e arden tacebae Wee eee $ .85 
‘ Sick persons served 2, cooking class served 9, school 
‘hildren served 74. 
\ SAMPLE SUMMER DAILY MENU 
; Liver, Corn Muffins, Doughnuts, Peach Ice Cream. 
\ tf  eeee reer rere $0.18 
: 2 tbs. of corn meal......... va esece  gme 
5 eo ee eee rere 27 
Bk Oe Waki xksinlece en re 12 
S| rene 50 
2 cans of peaches. ee PO ee ee 50 
ed eee nS oat taht 30 
SE ry ee rer 50 
en ee I oc oiacae ree oom 30 
Pe ND cate Soha ein ate wed acnie tees 10 
alt, pepper and spice... ......... O35 
iF $2.94 
; Pe PE hi dworksdbanbacnss 3.19 
Total profit errr rr ere ey 
Cooking class served 8, school children served 97. 
= The number of girls in classes who prepared the 
inches, 55. 
The total number of days lunches were served, 141. 
The total number of lunches served during the 
rm, 8,632. 
The average number of children served daily, 65. 
The total number of lunches served free, to girls 
belonging to the Domestic science classes, 912. 
if 


143 


Members of the Patron’s League served free, 43. 

The total number of visitors served free, 11. 

The total number of sick persons in the neighbor- 
hood of the school, 58. 


(Ud eee rere $287.54 
Total expense ...........0... 253.21 
PRE MEE wc scien tnekctiweees $ 34.33 


EXPENDITURE OF PROFIT 


Sewing and Cooking equipment. -$ 6.4/ 





Costumes for plays............. 3.00 
Pe CUED Si oonasseeeedenew? 1.00 
SPO Khon cecawvansnvensaee 50 
ORES Sa ccemekncakeenneenees 4.00 
\mount paid for having all of 
the wood sawed.......... -- 4,15 
Games for school socials........ 2.50 
©@il for light and stain........ -- 4.60 
TOO WN 6 ksesacscnvcdes 2.00 
ee CS iiseur ace $28.17 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL WORK 


Industrial work is one of the most important fea- 
tures of the school. This work is done through the 
agricultural and vocational classes. The girls do sew- 
ing and cooking. They gain, as has been stated, con- 
siderable practical experience in cooking by preparing 
the daily penny lunch. The wide variety of foods used 
in its preparation was almost wholly grown in the 
school garden. 

During the recent epidemic of influenza, a Diet 
Kitchen was established at the school and the colored 
people throughout the town were sent invigorating and 
nourishing food. 

The sewing too, is made practical, for the girls are 
One of the fea- 
tures of the closing exercises last year was a demon- 


taught to make their own garments. 


stration of dressmakers’ models who came before the 
audience and individually explained the cost of their 
dresses, made and worn by themselves, and compared 
the cost with similar dresses purchased from a store. 

Frequently the sewing teacher collects all of the 
boys in a room and they have a general sewing and 
patching bee. 

The boys do wood work, making simple articles of 
The 
interiors and exteriors of our four frame buildings 
were wholly painted by the boys. 


furniture for the home, painting and repairing. 


Shoe repairing is 
also taught. A survey of absent children (before shoe 

* These luncheons were served to six patrons of the school 
whom we wished to interest in some work pertaining to the 
school. It was also desired to show that, despite the high 
cost of food, a good luncheon could be served to six persons 
at a total cost of one dollar. 
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repairing was installed) showed that a large number 
of children were absent because of lack of shoes. 

\ class of boys work, with native material, when- 
ever possible. From corn shucks are made shuck mats 
which easily retail for sixty cents each. 

AGRICULTURAL WORK 

It is through the vocational agriculture and home 
gardens, however, that most of our agricultural work 
is done. Asa result of the garden last summer more 
than a thousand dollars’ worth of vegetables and al- 
falfa hay were raised in the homes of the town and 
vicinity. Friendly rivalry has been started among the 


} 


best gardeners of the town in the matter of early 


gardens. 


The principal whose residence is on the grounds 
and is virtually a part of the school, maintains a 
model garden, an open front chicken house, and a 
sanitary piggery in connection with the school. 

The school is now in its second year. As already 
stated, the aim is to train teachers for the country 
schools, and to do such work as will make itself a 
model in the village of Chapel Hill where 2,000 Uni- 
versity students and Summer School students annu- 
ally gather, and in this way win friends throughout 
the state for the practical education of colored boys 
and girls. It has already demonstrated its usefulness 
and has set a stimulating example for other schools to 
emulate. 


BETTER TEACHING IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


The Problem and Its Solution. 


A Summary of the Discussions and a Statement of the Conclusions by the Conference on Rural Education 


Held at The North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N. C., April 16-17, 1919 


By A. P. KEPHART, Ph. D. 


Professor of Secondary Education, North Carolina College for Women 


\ the interest of rural education in North Caro- 

lina and for the particular purpose of discussing 

rural teacher preparation, specialists in that field 
met from all over the state at the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women at Greensboro, April 16th and 17th. 
County superintendents, rural supervisors and teach- 
ers, high school principals, representatives from the 
University, the College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, and denominational colleges came together for two 
days to consult each other and to canvass the prob- 
lem of rural teacher preparation under the leadership 
of Dr. E. C. Brooks, Miss Mabel Carney from the De- 
partment of Rural Education of Columbia University, 
Mr. J. S. McBrien of the United States Bureau of 
Education, Dr. Frank P. Bachman, head of the Edu- 
cational Commission studying North Carolina schools 
Bever- 
ley, Principal of the Farm Land School, Whitmell, 
\'a., and representatives of the State Department of 


under the General Education Board, Mrs. F. C. 


Education and the various educational agencies of the 
state 

On the evening of the 16th Dr. E. C. Brooks opened 
the conference, presiding over its first session in the 
college auditorium. After a half hour’s community 

Prof. Wade R. Dr. 
Krooks introduced Miss Carney who put before the 
Miss 


Carney is a woman whose successful and fruitful 


“sing conducted by Brown, 


conference the “Needs of the Rural School.” 


experience in the field of rural teaching and super- 
vision gives great weight to her delightfully presented 
argument for the reduction of illiteracy, the elevation 
of the teaching profession, and the right of the child 


of the rural community to equalization of educational 
opportunity. She convinced her hearers of the need 
for definite and specialized training and supervision for 
rural teachers by outlining the remarkable success of 
teachers so trained and supervised in the states of IIli- 
nois and Minnesota. Intensive one-year courses are 
given in selected high schools where the rural-training 
teacher, paid by the state, must have had a college 
course with courses in education, five years’ teaching 
experience, two of which must be in rural schools, and 
must be approved by the state rural supervisor and 
superintendent of public instruction. 

As a sign of progress Miss Carney outlined the 
Smith-Towner bill for the appropriation of $100,- 
000,000 by the federal government for education and 
the creation of a cabinet department headed by a 
Secretary of Education. 

On Thursday morning, Mr. A. T. Allen, of the 
State Board of Examiners, opened the discussion of 
the part to be taken by the State Board in the prepara- 
tion of teachers for rural districts. He recommended 
the placing of rural training courses in selected high 
schools of the state as a means of supplying better pre- 
pared rural teachers until state institutions can be 
established in sufficient numbers to supply the demand. 
He made clear the need by indicating that if all the 
high school graduates of the state should enter the 
rural teaching field they would not meet the annual 
need for new teachers. This means that large numbers 
of our rural schools have teachers with less than a high 


school education and with no special preparation for 
teaching. 
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Miss Etta Spier, Professor of Rural Education at 
the North Carolina College for Women, very success- 
fully and convincingly argued the part that the college 
should do in rural teacher preparation, particularly 
emphasizing the need for specialized training for rural 
teachers, the training of high school rural training 
teachers, and the preparation of rural supervisors. 

Mr. McBrien, after paying a great tribute to Dr. 
Joyner and Dr. Brooks, made a strong plea for the 
following: a 160-day school year, adequate preparation 
)f rural teachers, consolidation of one-teacher schools, 
1 county library at the center of the county, schools 
is community centers, high school education for all 
without severing home ties, federal aid for education, 
ind the elimination of illiteracy. He said that of. the 
210,000 one-teacher, one-room schools in the United 
States fully two-thirds can be consolidated, that it is 
time to quit the eternal sinning against the farm boy 
ind girl in length of school term and quality of teach- 
ing, and that there is no use to boast of the romance 
ind delight of country life as long as the school house 
and the teacher are on a par with the wooden plow. 

In the afternoon session Superintendent George 
'loward of Edgecombe County described some of his 
work in consolidation and emphasized the importance 
f the zeal of the teacher for the awakening of the 
‘ommunity and the work of the school, and in teacher 
preparation the necessity of close touch with real rural 
problems and conditions. 

\n unexpected visit from Dr. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, induced the con- 
ference to set aside the regular procedure and program 
and invite him to address them. Reminiscences in 
‘orth Carolina education, pointing the way to the 
understanding of present conditions and future prog- 
ress, made those in attendance eager for more. In 
regard to changed opinions and progress in educa- 
tion, Dr. Claxton referred to the first suggestion of a 
ten-cent tax for education, to the first mention of com- 
pulsory attendance, especially for negroes, to the twen- 
ty-four day school year only twenty years ago, and 
to salaries still lower than present-day low salaries, 
llustrating the last by the fact that in the past three 

‘ars the $580 average increase in the pay of railroad 
hands is as much as the average teacher’s salary in the 
United States. Among the very many timely things 
were these: we no longer educate for leisure: educa- 
tion must be vocational and it is not education until it 
is vocational; we must not educate simply good work- 
ing cattle; patriotism looks to the future, not only to 
the present, and there is safety in education; we must 
do more than the elementary school, we have to face 
universal high school education; the farm needs the 


best and most varied training of all the vocations, 
people leave the farm because they do not know enough 
about it to stay. 

Miss Carney closed the conference with her best 
appeal for definite training of rural supervisors and 
teachers. She very justly said that if the compulsory 
school law is to be enforced, the school to which the 
child is compelled to go must be made worth while. 
This means teacher training. She outlined the follow- 
ing tentative program for North Carolina: 

1., More state normal schools. 

2. Special departments of rural education in col- 

leges. 

3. Temporary rural teacher-training agencies. 

a. High schools with state aid and super- 
vision. 
b. Summer schools. 

4. lLamit teachers prepared by these agencies to 

rural teaching by means of certification. 

The conference sends out a message and call to the 
high schools of the state to meet a great need. It sug- 
gests the creation of a new chair in the high school 
faculty, the rural teacher teacher. Two very definite 
things seemed to have been achieved by the conference: 

1. The outlining of a constructive policy for rural 

teacher training. 

2. The bringing together and making it possible for 

agencies to federate for the improve- 
ment of country life. 





DURHAM HIGH SCHOOL WINS THE 
STATE-WIDE DEBATE 


HE seventh annual debate of the North Carolina 

Debating Union was won by the Durham High 
School in the finals held at Chapel Hill on the evening 
of May 2. The young debaters who won this distin- 
guished honor for Durham were Miss Aura Holton 
and Mr. Leo Brady who defended the negative side 
of the query: That the United States 
should adopt a policy of requiring one year of military 
training of all able-bodied men before they reach the 
age of twenty-one.” 


“Resolved, 


The affirmative side of the ques- 
tion was upheld by Miss Sudie Creech and Mr. Wil- 
liam Hosea of the Goldsboro High School. The de- 
bate was one of the best that the Union has ever had. 
Both sides handled the question with marked ability 
and skill. Congratulations to the debaters of the 
Durham High School on their victory over such able 
and worthy opponents. 





The University of North Carolina Summer School 
is expecting you next month. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


his, gentle reader, is the final issue of the JouRNAL 


for the current school year. Our next number will go 


out on October first. In the meantime may you enjoy 
a profitable vacation 

\re you planning to attend the next meeting of the 
North 
\ great program is being planned for the next session 
which is to be held in Raleigh, November 26, 27, 28. 


Carolina Teachers’ Assembly? If not, why? 


\re you a member of the National Educational As- 
Write to Secretary J. W. Crabtree, 1400 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C., and ask him 
to send you some literature about the N. E. A. and to 
tell you about its plans and policies. 


sociation ? 


An effective plan for progressive school boards to 
adopt is: Whenever a vacancy occurs anywhere in the 
school system to fill it with a stronger and better pre- 
pared worker—never with a weaker one. In this way 
standards can be advanced and efficiency increased. 

There are many fine young fellows coming back 
from “over there” wanting to serve their state as 
teachers. Better get your school board to add one or 
more of them to your teaching force, Mr. Superin- 
tendent. THe JourNAL can supply you with a long 
list from which to select. 


Do your Senator and Congressman know that you 
favor the establishment of a National Department of 
Education and the granting of Federal aid for edu- 
cation as provided the Smith-Towner bill? 
Why not drop them a line and let them know you do 
when Congress reconvenes ? 


for in 
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ATLANTA MEETING OF THE CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE 
WEST AND SOUTH 
APRIL 10-12 


HE Atlanta meeting of the Classical Association 

of the Middle West and South was highly suc- 
cessful in almost every respect. The program main- 
tained the excellent standard set by past programs, 
and conformed to the usual plan of dividing the time 
between the reading of research papers and the dis- 
cussion of high school problems. The main topic 
discussed was the place of Caesar in the curriculum. 
Conflicting views both 
teachers and high school teachers as to the amount of 
Caesar that should be read, as to the difficulty of the 
Latin as a second year subject, and as to methods of 


were expressed by college 


approach in handling the material. In general, opinion 
seemed inclined to defend the prevailing plan of offer- 
ing four books of the Gallic War as the first continu- 
ous Latin after the preliminary groundwork of gram- 
mar and exercises in translation. 

One unusual and very interesting feature of the 
general program was the presentation of two papers 
on distinguished teachers of the South who had made 
valuable contribution to classical education. Senator 
Webb, of Bell Buckle, Tenn., read an estimate of Col. 
William Bingham, his character, his methods of in- 
struction, and the -value of his text-books in Latin. 
Prof. Fitzhugh, of the University of Virginia, discuss- 
ed the views of Thomas Jefferson on the classics. 

The question of business that caused the most lively 
interest was a proposal introduced to divide the terri- 
tory over which the membership of the Association is 
spread, into two sections—one north of the Ohio and 
west of the Mississippi, the other south and east of 
these rivers respectively. It has been evident for 
some time that the geographical distances make impos- 
sible gatherings which are truly representative of the 
whole membership. At this meeting there were pres- 
ent only two members from outside the southern terri- 
tory; last year at the meeting in Omaha only one mem- 
ber from the South was able to attend. The proposed 
division would not necessarily mean two independent 
societies, but rather two branches of one society, each 


having its own machinery and meetings and programs, 
but sharing with the other a common journal and com- 


mon policies. The annual meeting in the South would 
enable more of the high school specialists to become 
associated with the work of the society than at pres- 
ent, and would do much to stimulate interest in more 
thorough scholarship and better teaching. No final 
action was taken, but a committee was appointed to 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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DEMANDS AND REWARDS 


A Brief Study of High School Teachers’ Salaries in North Carolina 


By L. A. WILLIAMS, Pd. D. 
The University of North Carolina 


STUDENT in one of the classes in the School 
of Education recently asked advice as to 
which subject or subjects now taught in the 


‘reparation in as a departmental teacher in high school. 
le further asked what yearly salary he could expect 
» receive. It was a bit embarrassing not to know the 
lemand among the larger schools of the state and 
10re so not to know either the central tendency or the 
ange of salaries paid for teaching the various subjects. 
t, therefore, seemed wise to try to make a study of 
he situation. 
lating. 


The results obtained are very illumi- 


In order to get first hand and up-to-date informa- 
on the following questionnaire was seut out to the 
uperintendents of forty-four of the city and special- 
harter school systems in the state where it might 
x reasonably expected that departmental teaching 
irevails in the high school. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 
1. Will you please list 


ch one of the teachers in your high school department, and 


below the subjects as taught by 


tate the annual salary paid to each teacher? 


Subjects Taught 


Salary Paid 


2. Please state below the subject or subjects in the high 
school 


ive particular 


program of studies for the teaching of which you 


difficulty in securing satisfactory depart- 


ental instructors. 


TABLE I- 

Less $600 $700 

Than 0 to 

$600 $700 $800 

Agriculture hi 
Commercial Subjects 


2 
Domestic Science .......... 2 1 2 
I oe acre ales hae ele ke 6 6 6 
EEE vas acid dann eeaoaeetes 4 10 7 
Ree re Set eee eae 5 s 
Manual Training ............ oF 
Mathematics .......... 4 4 6 
Modern Languages ..... 3 4 6 
I ar barn tk ie 5 4 5 
lotals 9 838 38 


DISTRIBUTION OF 


3. What annual salary would you pay for well-prepared 


teachers in each of the above-named subjects? 


Replies were received from a total of twenty-nine 
schools. Not all schools reported in all subjects, and 
some schools reported the salaries of two or more 
A total of 185 salaries 


as paid to teachers in ten different subjects were re- 


teachers in certain subjects. 


ported. The following table shows the distribution 
of these salaries in ten high school subjects as in- 
dicated. (See Table I below.) 

\ mere glance at the table reveals the interesting 
fact that more than 50 per cent of the salaries paid 
for teaching in the larger high schools of North Caro- 
lina are less than $800 annually; and that of the 185 
reported only 24 are of an amount exceeding $100 
per month. 

The more striking data appear in the next two tables 
showing the median salaries (the measure of central 
tendency), and the highest as well as lowest salaries 
paid for each of the ten subjects. 

TABLE II—MEDIAN SALARIES 
aaa $1400 to $1500 
900 to 1000 
800 to 900 
700 to —- 800 
700 to 800 
700 to 800 
2 eneeaseawiem Over $1500 
800 to 900 


NON ah on ee a ot tad al 


ee 
PPO TUNG oo. 5 F6iv ec dade oe ecixeddanexcuns 


SN Sachin x dares sanccuie Gruen tires al eee 


I cic incu *hcdnc ensues cad eaiicet sAbaee 


MIN pra sities aad aise Winlnta an Wes RS 


Manual Training 
Mathematics 


Modern Languages ...............ccccccccce 700 to 800 
BENE. ce Gu ee Giaek tase bacwncce scdwueumeneen 800 to 900 
Pecmeet Satety Paid occas vinccsscccess 700 to ~=—- 800 


SALARIES 

$800 $900 $1000 $1100 $1200 $1300 $1400 Over - Total 
to to to to i) ts) ) 

$900 $1000 $1100 $1200 $1300 $1400 $1500 $1500 Rept. 
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. RANGE OF SALARIES 

Highest 
$1500 
1250 
1200 
1300 
1500 
1690 
1600 
1700 
1300 
1800 
1800 


Lowest 
Agriculture 
Commercial Subjects 
Domestic Science 
English 
History 
Latin 
Manual Training 
Mathematics 
Modern Languages 
eee 
All Subjects 
The highest median amount paid in the schools re- 
porting is in manual training, over $1,500 annually. 
The honors for lowest median salary paid are divided 
between English, history, Latin and modern languages, 
$700 to $800. 


vocational seem to be a very much more lucrative field 


The subjects usually designated as 
to enter as a high school teacher. The median salary 
paid in the larger high schools of North Carolina as 
revealed by this study is between $700 and S800: 
that is, about 5 per cent interest on $15,000! 

Manual training and agriculture seem to be a surer 
field of teaching endeavor than does the mother ton- 
gue. The lowest salaries paid are in history, Latin, 
and mathematics. The highest salary paid is in science 
—and the teacher receiving this is principal of the high 
duties. The most any 
teacher may hope to receive as a high school teacher 


school with administrative 
of English or of modern languages is $1300: in Latin 
or in manual training, $1600; in history, $1500; in 
mathematics, $1700. However, with only 24 of the 
185 positions paying over $1200 annually the proba- 
bility of reaching these highest salaries is hardly what 
one might call “‘a sporting chance.” The lowest salary 
paid in the larger high schools of North Carolina is 
$480 annually: the highest salary is $1800; that is, as 
revealed by the reports received. 

In the light of these facts it is interesting to study 
the following table compiled from the replies received 
to question two in the questionnaire as to which sub- 
jects present the greatest problem in finding satisfac- 
tory teachers. 


TABLE III—THE PRESENT NEED 


Agriculture 
Domestic 
Histe ry 


Science 


Manual Training 

Commercial Subjects 8% 
Mathematics 11% 
English 18% 
Latin 28% 
Modern Languages 43% 
57% 


(The numbers in the first column refer to the number of 


Science 


superintendents who specified that their greatest difficulty is 
in securing satisfactory teachers of the subject as given. 
The per cents in the second column shows the per cent of all 
schools replying which have need of satisfactory teachers in 
the subjects named.) 

Clearly the greatest need is for satisfactory teachers 
of science, modern languages, Latin, English, and 
mathematics. In particular, the need is for teachers 
of science and modern languages. It is significant 
that those subjects in which good salaries are paid 
do not appear as subjects in which there is a great 
need and demand for teachers, science alone being 
an exception. 

The replies to the third question do not admit of 
ready tabulation and only the general tendency of the 
replies can be considered here. Almost without ex- 
ception the tenor of the answers was to the effect that 
much larger salaries could and would be paid to 
teachers who have specialized sufficiently in their aca- 
demic and professional training to make them effective 
teachers. In two cases the replies were to the effect 
that as much as a 25 per cent increase would be possi- 
ble if trained teachers could be secured. In the sys- 
tems reporting, the difficulty seems to be not so much 
a matter of unwillingness to pay good salaries as a 
matter of inability to secure teachers trained as skilled 
workmen. 

Such facts suggest many queries. For the college 
professor of Latin, English, history, and modern lan- 
guages they make him pause and consider with care 
and with great caution before he will advise his stu- 
dents to enter high school teaching as a profession. 
When a young fellow just out of college can go to 
Westinghouse, work for them two years and be prac- 
tically assured that he will receive $2000 annually by 
that time, it is hardly fair to expect that any great 
number of college students trained in science will care 
to go into teaching science in high school at a salary 
ranging from $630 to $1800 annually—with precious 
little chance of getting the larger figures. 

But there is another side to it. The tables reveal 
our needs in the larger high schools in the state and 
are doubtless indicative of the condition throughout 
the high schools of the state. We very greatly need 
good teachers of modern languages and science. We 
also need many more efficient and well-trained teach- 
ers of mathematics, English, and Latin than we now 
have. The trowble at base is not in the salaries but 
in the teachers. If the colleges will deliver to the 
schoolmen of the state well-trained and well-prepared 
teachers of these subjects, even if the salaries are now 
low, the school men will see to it that salaries are 
made to fit the quality of work done. The trouble 
with the situation is that we have too many “jack- 
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leg’ teachers in our high schools and not a sufficient 
number of master-workmen. 

On the one hand it seems to be the task of the school- 
nen to see that salary scales are made commensurate 
vith the quality of work done. On the other hand it 
s the task of the colleges to see to it that a sufficient 
iumber of the best of their classes is trained to go out 
It is a 
good investment for the colleges, for ere long they 


nto the state and teach in the high schools. 
eap of their own sowings. Nor is it sufficient merely 
o offer certain courses and trust that in some way 
he good students will elect them. There must be a 
onscious definite effort on the part of the colleges to 
ry to induce such students as are deemed fit to pre- 
The 


uality of work that is to be done in our high schools 


are themselves for the teaching profession. 
s up to the colleges. If the college students who enter 
he colleges are poorly prepared, the colleges and not 
ie high schools are to blame, for the colleges furnish 
ind prepare (?) the high school teachers. 

Since this article was prepared the following facts 
‘or the U. S. as a whole have become available. They 
ire interesting as a basis for comparison with the 
North Carolina situation. 

Of 13,976 high schools in cities of 10,000 or more: 


ess than pk Pee ere ree ...-$ 300 to $ 500 
ess than 8 Sn eer .. 500 to 700 
\bout BOO Gc cetaccanesceaaws <<. Ot Te 
\bout Be rec kaeswcies one orcad 900 to 1100 
\bout PE MES oo bcckcnsawanes< ... 1100 to 1300 
\bout raat aes ceaens .. 1300 to 1500 
\bout fee eee .... 1500 to 1700 
\bout WTP i kincwcs actdadecesian ..-. 1700 to 1900 
ess than Be cua yan taeacernnee .. 1900 to 2100 

ss than >) ee eer erer 2100 to 2300 

ss than ag er = .. 2300 to 2500 


a ch ccccucws kh i wacenneeeeeeees ..Over 2500 


The median salary paid to high school teachers in 
ities of 10,000 or more throughout the United States 
s $1,149.50. 


larger annual salary to high school teachers than 


Approximately 30% of these cities pay 


the highest salary we pay to any high school teacher 
ere in North Carolina cities. 

We are frequently asked for a list of the standard 
The tentative list of col- 
eges for North Carolina that the 


leges of North Carolina. 
Association of Col- 
ges and Secondary Schools of ten Southern States 
egards as probably of standard grade, though some 
. them are not members of the 


University of N. 


\ssociation, are the 
C., Trinity College, Da- 
idson College, Wake Forest, North Carolina College 
or Women, State College of Agriculture and Engi- 


ollowing : 


erring, Meredith, Guilford, Salem, and Elon. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS’ COLUMN 
HOW MUCH GRAMMAR? 


NE of the best of the old things that have passed 

from secondary school instruction is the teaching 
of grammar—the grammar of highly inflected lan- 
guages particularly, English grammar incidentally. | 
have heard a decade of complaint from college and 
university instructors in modern languages concerning 
the school boy’s ignorance of English grammar, espec- 
ially in the South. To judge from the undiminishing 
volume of this complaint the cause of it is of longer 
standing. 

Briefly the indictment is this: grammar, which has 
been the concern of secondary schools in past gener- 
ations, now has to be taught in the college. Three un- 
fortunate results are the outcome of this condition: 
(1) the student loses a year’s headway, more or less, 
in learning a modern language and in advancing to 
the upper reaches of English composition; (2) he at- 
tacks the advanced studies of college or the problems 
of making a living, as the case may be, without the 
proper devclopment in the mental faculties of inductive 
and deductive reasoning and of memory, for which 
declensions, conjugations, and syntax afford the cheap- 
est and readiest exercise; (3) as only five per cent of 
our youth go to college, ninety-five per cent enter life 
without adequate training in the most valuable asset 
the school can give them—control of their mother 
tongue. 

From my own experience in teaching English com- 
position I am prepared to agree with this bill of com- 
plaint. Certainly a large proportion of the time and 
energy I spend upon my Freshmen goes toward doc- 
toring up their English grammar, which should have 
been in a sound condition before they left school. Of 
some seventy errors that the University of North Caro- 
lina’s instructors of Freshmen are expected to elimi- 
nate annually, about half are due to ignorance of either 
elementary syntax or the parts of speech. 

In a number of cases the error is due directly to 
ignorance of the functions of the parts of speech,— 
for instance, in the use of the adjective instead of the 
adverb; in the failure to distinguish between conjunc- 
tion and abverb in the case of the conjunctive adverbs, 
between conjunction and preposition in the case of as 
and like; in the failure to see that initial modifying 
participial and gerundive phrases must have some- 
thing to modify; in the capitalization of titles. In 
other cases the error is due to the student’s not know- 
ing the nature of the sentence and the clause; in still 
All too 
frequently he cannot conjugate the most common ir- 
regular verbs. 


others, the function of the subjunctive mood. 
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The hope of eliminating such errors rests upon the 
student’s ultimately knowing certain simple gramma- 
tical facts. Why shouldn't he use an adjective instead 
of an adverb if he doesn’t know the difference between 
What's the use of telling him to set off a 
non-restrictive clause with commas, when he doesn't 


the two? 


know whether a clause belongs to the vegetable or the 
animal kingdom? Imagine his confusion when he 
went 
for a wagon that had been mailed by parcel post from 
Chicago.” 
policemen had driven up to the door.” 


strikes words that have several functions. “I 


“I went, for a wagon that contained six 
Tell him to 
put a comma before for in the second sentence because 
there it is a conjunction connecting the co-ordinate 
clauses of a compound sentence; whereas in the first 
sentence it is a preposition. Tell him to hitch the 
wagon to a star: you might as well. 

Of course it cannot be hoped that the old-fashioned 
school training will be revived, since Greek is dead; 
Latin, dying; and German, Berlitzed. Nor can it be 
hoped that any vigorous discipline in English grammar 
will be instituted. Some English grammar, however, 
can be taught. The question is, “How much?” 

\s a practical suggestion I would propose that an 
effort be made to teach the school boy how the parts 
of speech function; what constitutes a sentence, a 
phrase, a clause, a subject, a predicate; the distinction 
the 
tionship, between volition and futurity in determining 


between restrictive and the non-restrictive rela- 
the use of shall and will, between the simple condition 
and the condition contrary to fact in determining the 
use of the subjunctive mood; and the conjugation of 
the irregular verbs. That much would help a lot. It 
might even go a little way toward surrounding Eng- 
lish grammar with something more than an archaeo- 
logical interest. 

School teachers can do only their best. Theirs is a 
full day. 


day's work might make room for the teaching of more 


But perhaps some reorganization of the 


erammar, with an attendant reduction in the numbers 
of the grammatically defective. The fate of such de- 
fectives is undeserved. Those who go to college are 
handicapped in their work and add to the teaching 
load of the college a burden it is not designed to bear. 
These, however, are only a small per cent of the total: 
and they will be patched up. But how about the vast 
remainder of these defectives—they who enter at 
once the struggle of life, to fail or to succeed? In 
many callings they cannot achieve the full measure of 
success: in any calling they cannot exploit to the full 


the success they achieve.—]. M. Booker. 
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THE LATIN COLUMN 
TEACHERS OF LATIN WILL PLEASE NOTE 


RECENT editorial article in the Nation makes 
better teaching the prime need for populariz- 


ing Latin. The article reads: 


A single day brings the double announcement that Prince- 
ton will no longer require Greek for entrance and will re- 
quire Latin only of candidates for the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree, and that Yale will not demand Latin either for admis- 
sion to the college or for graduation from it. That these 
two ultra-conservative seats of “liberal” culture should thus 
let down the bars will be a grievous blow to many of the 
adherents of classical education in this country. Yet we 
doubt whether the true friends of the classics have real cause 
for grief in such action. The study of Greek and Latin in 
the United States has suffered from its privileged position in 
secondary and college curricula; classical teachers have been 
able to rely on tradition and compulsion rather than on the 
inherent excellence of their work to hold students. The keen 
competition to which the classics are being subjected will 
result, we believe, in a study of educational values and an 
improvement in methods of classical teaching that will in the 
end redound to the advantage of truly liberal study. No in- 
formed person will question the extraordinary value for 
educational purposes of the study of Greek life and its liter- 
ary expression. Once the classicists are content to rest their 
case on the excellence of what they have to offer, they may 
assured of a 
The Nation. 


be well permanent place in our educational 


scheme 
“PURPOSE” AND “RESULT” CLAUSES 

Some idiomatic constructions contrasting purpose 
and result clauses: 

Purpose Result 

“That 

“That ne quid 

“That no” s+... ome 

“That ne 


nobody” ne quis ut 
-+..ut 


Es vec nee es ut 


nemo 
nothing”’ nihil 
nullus 
umquam ut numquam 


“Or (and) no one’...neu quis 


ullus. - 


nec quisquam 


“Or oo, MOU nec ullus 


In affirmative sentences the Latin makes little or no 
distinction between Purpose and Result, both taking 
the subjunctive. Pur- 
pose by “may” and “might,” and puts Results in the 
Indicative. The difference in Latin is only inferen- 
tial —G. K. G. H. 


English, however, translates 


“CUM” CLAUSES 
ATIN students are often confused in classifying 
cum clauses. A simple rule may be stated thus: 
cum translated “since,” causal, takes the subjunctive. 
cum translated “although,” concessive, takes the 
subjunctive. 
cum 


translated “when,” circumstantial, takes the 


subjunctive. 
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cum translated “when,” pure temporal, takes the 
indicative. 
The 


“since,” 


context must decide whether to translate 


“although,” or “when,” if the subjunctive is 
If it is the indicative that is found in the text, 
"—G. K. G. H. 


used. 


the translation must be “when 


THE CONTINUITY OF CULTURE 

N a recent interview Dr. Basil L. Gildersleeve, dean 
of Greek scholars in merica, expressed himself on 
his ideas of the values in classical training. Though 
he is now eighty-seven years of age, he still thinks, 
and can present his thoughts clearly with flashes of 
cheerful humor. “It is now about 60 years since | 
first taught Greek,” he says. “I have seen this tend- 
ency to put the classics aside, and have fought a sort 
of rear-guard skirmish as wellas I could. . . . In 
big and little things the ancients had knowledge of 
the things we worry over, and had learned the lessons 
Eliminate the classics and we 


we try to learn now. 


cut ourselves off from that wisdom. And, as I say, 
we destroy the continuity of culture.” 

\ striking expression—the continuity of culture! 
\WWe today are in thought and spirit much closer to 
the Romans and Greeks of two thousand years ago 
than we are to present-day Koreans and Chinese. 
Roman and Greek civilizations are the foundations of 
our own. We teachers of the classics have then to see 
to it that our students get not merely knowledge of 
the language, but also of the life and civilization of 
A. H. 


the ancients.—G. 





CURRENT HISTORY NOTE-BOOKS 


By WILLIE MAY STRATFORD 
Assistant in History Department, Asheville High School 
S an aid in increasing interest in Current His- 
tory in the Sophomore Class note-books have 
student 
This 


It was easy to arouse 


been very helpful this term. Each 
vas asked to keep a record of Current Events. 
note-book work was voluntary. ’ 
enthusiasm because, first, one day each week is spent 
in discussing important happenings with the Literary 
Digest as a text-book; second, I suggested that the 
1\0te-books might be made interesting war scrap-books. 

For this work we used the Glencoe loose-leaf note- 


hooks. The material was to be divided under certain 
leads. Some of the headings suggested were: Arti- 


les, (each student was required to bring to class a 
vritten report on some important question nearly 
every week) Maps, Cartoons, Poems, Jokes, War Pic- 
tures. The students were permitted and asked to 
have other divisions if possible. Some of them had a 


section on Important Diagrams, Statistics Concerning 
the Army and Navy, and Topics in Brief. The stu- 
dents were asked to have neat and well arranged books. 
Each division was to be headed with the proper name 
on a blank sheet of paper. For instance, just before 
the map section, was printed the word Maps in large 
letters in ink or water-colors. 

All during the term I was kept busy looking at this 
or that student’s wonderful beautiful 


map, poems, 


colored pictures, good cartoons, jokes, etc. Some of 
the articles were on such subjects as—‘Pershing in 
“Life of “Foch,” 


“Universal Peace,” “Prohobition,” “The Irish Ques- 


France,” Pershing,” or “Haig,” 


tion,” “Russia and Bolshevism,” “The Surrender of 
the German Navy,” “President Wilson in Europe,” 
Railroad 
“The 


Some excellent 


“Jobs for the Returning Soldiers,” “The 
Question,” “Hog Island Ship Yards,” 
Problem in the United States,” ete. 


Labor 


maps of the Western Front and particular sections of 
it were collected from the Literary Digest and other 
papers and magazines. Pictures of the generals, of 
the most prominent men and women of the various 
of buildings, such as the Rheims Cathedral, 
of scenes, of air-ships, submarines, and ships, and 


nations, 


sections of these had been brought together very at- 
tractively. The cartoons and jokes, in most instances, 
were selected with discrimination and wisdom. “Near 
No Man’s Land,” “In Field,” “Mother,” 
“A Tree,” “Hunk O’ Tin,” and other splendid poems 
were found in these books. 


Flanders 


Seventy students had kept these records, while 
thirty had failed to keep them. Most of failures were 
due to loss of time during the influenza epidemic. The 
best note book from each of the six classes was select- 
ed and sent to the Public Library. Here they were 
put on a special table in the front reading room where 
they could be examined by those who desired to see 
them. The students were also asked to give their 
books to the hospitals near Asheville for the wounded 
soldiers, if they did not particularly wish-to keep them. 
Only five boys of the seventy students who handed in 
the books were willing to give them up: they explain- 
ed that they would, but they wanted to get them back. 
The students feel that it is an interesting record of real 
and imporant history that they themselves have col- 
lected, and so they take great pride in their work. 
Their parents approve the work, have shown interest 
in it, and have helped in some instances. 

I do not believe this interest in Current History will 
die down quickly, as nearly all students have subscrib- 
ed to the Literary Digest for the next term and are 
making a bigger, better, and neater. collection this 


spring. 
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AMERICA’S NATIONAL SONGS 
By ARTHUR JOHNSTON 


ILE history of the songs adopted by the peo- 

ple of the United States as their national hymns 

is a matter of some interest, though the popu- 
lar information regarding the origin is very slight. 

The first of the verses written in this country with 
the intention of its use as a national hymn is Hail 
Columbia. This song was written in 1798, during the 
administration of John Adams, by Joseph Hopkinson, 
and set to the tune of The President's March, which 
was composed in 1789, during Washington's second 
term by a man of the name of Fayles, of German 
nativity. 

The cause of the production of this song was the 
hostility that then existed between the United States 
and France, and when war seemed to be inevitable, 
because of the outrages committed upon American 
commerce by the French Republic. That was the pe- 
riod that gave birth to the aphorism, “Millions for 
defense but not one cent for tribute.” 

The Star Spangled Banner, which at this time is 
univesally accepted by the American people as their 
national anthem, as is generally known, was written 
by Francis Scott Key, an attorney of Maryland. af- 
ter leaving the deck of a British warship, during the 
war of 1812; but little is generally known regarding 
the origin of its tune or the facts which were the cause 
of its production. 

The melody to which Mr. Key adapted his words 
is that of an English drinking-song, composed by the 
organist of an English cathedral, to be sung by a 
member of a convivial club, who possessed an unus- 
ually high tenor voice. The name of the club was 
The Anacreon Society. The organist was the author 
of both the air and the words. The first verse of 
which is as follows: 


To Anacreon in Heaven where he sits in full glee, 
A few sons of harmony sent a petition, 
That he their instructor and patron would be; 
When this answer came back from the jolly old Grecian: 
Fiddle and flute 
No longer be mute, 
I’ll lend you my name and instruct you to boot; 
But first I will teach you, like me, to entwite 
The myrtle of Venus and Bacchus’s vine. 


Mr. Key wrote his song in four verses; the third of 
which runs as follows: 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 


*In a recent speech delivered by Rudyard Kipling he er- 
roneously asserted that these words were uttered at the period 
of the revolution and were aimed at the government of Great 
Britain. 





\ home and a country would leave us no more? 


Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ pollution. 


No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave. 


The object of Mr. Key in boarding the British war- 
vessel was to obtain the release of a Mr. Beanes, an 
American physician, who had been arrested in the 
City of Washington by the British expeditionary force. 
He boarded the flag-ship of Admiral Cochrane under 
a flag of truce, and his conference with the British 
admiral resulted in his consent to the release of Dr. 
Beanes. But, as otherwise, they would have been able 
to give information regarding the movements of the 
sritish fleet, Mr. Key and his friends were removed 
to another vessel, and were there retained during the 
bombardment of the fort to which the song refers. 
During their retention they were treated with the ut- 
most courtesy, and then allowed to land on the Ameri- 
can coast. 

The “hirelings and slaves,” referred to in Mr. Key's 
third verse were men who had volunteered to risk 
their lives for the relief of the weak nations that had 
been overpowered and enslaved by the Corsican auto- 
crat, and who, at that time, were engaged in the de- 
fense of the people of the Dominion of Canada against 
a government whose object was to annex their country 
by force of arms. How their blood had washed out 
their footsteps is incomprehensible to anyone aware 
of historical facts. 

During the month of July last, at a meeting held at 
the Auditorium in the city of Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, at which the speaker was Lieutenant Vincent De 
Wierzbicki, a member of the French High Commis- 
sion, this third verse was sung by the audience there 
assembled. During the greater portion of his speech 
Lieutenant Wierzbicki was engaged in the laudation 
of the British soldiers as enemies of his own country. 
Among many other laudatory terms he styled them 
“Our clean and gentlemanly foes.” And these were 
the men who, after the conclusion of the speech, the 
audience, during their patriotic singing, reviled as 
“hirelings and slaves.” 

During the occupation of Belgium by the barbarous 
Huns, the Star-Spangled Banner was translated into 
the French language and secretly distributed among its 
inhabitants, to be sung by them. The following is 
the third verse, as so translated and sung by the Bel- 
gian people: 

Ou sont ils ces guerriers qui tous crivient bienfort 

Quw’en nous pulveris—ant, sous sa puissante etriente 

La guerre écrassaerait nos maisons, notre port? 

Leur sang a de leur pas lavé sa vile empriente. 
Ils n’échapperont pas, ces serfs, ces vile soldats, 
Aux faveurs de la fuite ou la nuit du trepas. 
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Thus it happened that the people of Belgium, who 
entertained the deepest gratitude for the British army 
for their aid during their contest with the Huns, who 
were attempting to extinguish their nationality and 
reduce them to vassalage, were taught—without com- 
prehending to whom it referred—to call them ‘‘ces 
serfs, ces vile soldats.”” That they would have done 
so, had they known to whom the words referred, is 
unthinkable. 

Eighteen years after the production of The Star- 
Spangled Banner, during the war of 1832, the song 
America was written by the Reverend Samuel Fran- 
cis Smith, and was first publicly sung at a Fourth of 
July celebration of that year. It was then enthus- 
iastically adopted by the American people as their 
tational hymn, and has so remained until very recent 
times. As is generally known the air to which it was 
adapted was that of God Save the King, the origin 
of which is somewhat obscure. The words as well as 
the air have been attributed to Henry Carey, written 
in the interests of the Jacobites, as an expression of 
their loyalty to James, the Pretender, and thereafter 
pplied to King George. But there is evidence that, 
previous to that time, words of similar sentiment 
vere sung in France as an expression of loyalty to 
Louis XIV, and that the tune was composed by an 
Italian named Lvulli. 

\nother song which, for some time was regarded 
by the people of America as their national hymn, is 

olumbia the Gem of the Ocean, or the Red, White, 
and Blue. 


as the tune were adapted from a foreign source. In 


In the case of that song the words as well 


der to prove this fact it is only necessary critically 


to examine the words as written. It is alleged to 
have been the work of an American actor, who claimed 
to have been the author of both the words and the 
tune. The absurdity of this claim, and the evidence of 
its British origin, is plainly shown by a reference to 
the text. Take, for instance, the first line: 
Columbia the gem of the ocean? 
That a country comprising nearly half of a vast 


continent with its sea borders thousands of miles 
apart, should be styled “The gem of the ocean,” is, 
ndeed, an absurdity. On the other hand, to identify 
as British is not difficuit. Nothing could be more 


onsistent than the words: 

sritannia the gem of the ocean, 
founded, as they undoubtedly were, on the lines of 
shakespeare, who refers to his island home as, 


This scepter’d isle 
This precious stone set in the silver sea. 


The lines: 


Thy banners make tyranny tremble 
When borne by the red, white, and blue, 
are equally absurd; since, if it has any meaning at 
all, it must mean that the banners are upheld by the 
colors thereon displayed. 
meaning is evident. 


In the English version the 
The words of the last line are: 


When borne by the red and the blue. 


That is, by the army and navy, whose uniforms con- 
sist of red and blue colors. 

Also, there is an easy explanation of the words: 

May the service united ne’er sever, 
But still to their colors prove true; 
The army and navy for ever: 
Three cheers for the red and the blue. 

The phrase, “the service united,” refers to the 
United Service Club, for which the song was written, 
the members of which belong both to the army and 
the navy. 

The last line, 

Three cheers for the red and the blue, 
refers to the army and navy mentioned in the preced- 
ing line. 

The verses entitled The. American Flag, written by 
Joseph Rodman Drake, though exhibiting greater lit- 
erary ability than any of those previously mentioned, 
have never been suggested as a national hymn. 

Some desire has been shown by the American peo- 
ple to adopt, as a national hymn, Julia Ward Howe’s 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, but it is not generally 
considered appropriate. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


(Continued from Page 140) 
students in letter writing is to have them read a col- 
lection of letters by famous writers.) 
(4) Essays 
A 
1. Atlantic Essays and Essay Writing. 
$1.25. 


Atlantic 
Press. 

(This book is invaluable in teaching the familiar 
or informal essay. Pupils after reading these essays 
are anxious to try their hands at writing an informal 


essay. Introductory discussion of the rise of the es- 


say. ) 
B 
1. Bryan and Crane, The English Familiar Essay. 
Ginn. $1.25. 


(Bacon, Cowley, Earle, La Brayere, Steele, Addi- 
son, Johnson, Goldsmith, Lamb, Hunt, Hazlitt, Thack- 
eray, Stevenson—history of familiar essay—notes.) 
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Dickinson and Roe, Nineteenth Century English 

Prose. Critical Essays. American Book Company. 

(Hazlitt, Carlyle, Macaulay, Thackeray, Newman, 
Bagehot, Pater, Stephen, Morley, Arnold—notes. ) 

3. Matthews, Oxford Book of American Essays. 
Oxford. $1.50. 

(Thirty-two essays from Franklin and Irving to 
Crothers and Trent.) 

4. Cody, Selections from the Best English Essays. 
Illustrative of the best English prose style. McClurg. 


(Bacon, Swift, Addison, Lamb, De Quincey, Car- 
lyle, Emerson, Macaulay, Ruskin, Arnold.) 


(5) Orations 


A 
1. Ringwalt, Modern American Oratory. Holt. 
$1.12. 

(Seven representative orations; ninety pages on the 
theory of oratory. ) 

2. Shurter, Masterpieces of Modern Oratory. Ginn 
$1.00. 

(Burke, Webster, Lincoln, Phillips, Curtis, Grady, 
Watterson, Daniel, Porter, Reed, Beveridge, Cockran, 
Schurz, Spaulding, Van Dyke.) 

3. Gauss, Democracy To-Day. Scott. 

(Contains a number of President Wilson's speeches. ) 

4. Cody, Selections from the World’s Great Ora- 
tions. McClurg. $1.10. 
| 


} 


(Illustrative of the history of oratory and the art 


of public speaking. ) 
(6) Myths and Legends 
A 
1. Guerber, Myths of Greece and Rome. 
Book Company. $1.50. 


\merican 


(Narrated with special reference to literature and 
art. ) 

2. Guerber, Legends of the Middle Ages. Ameri- 
can Book Company. $1.50. 

(Narrated with special reference to literature and 
art. ) 

3. Guerber, Book of the Epic. (School Ed.) Lip- 
pincott. $1.50. 

(Classic, medieval, modern epics in story form. ) 

+. Gayley, Classic Myths in English Literature and 
in Art. Revised. Ginn. $1.50. 

Cc 

1. Bulfinch, Mythology. Revised. Crowell. $2.00. 

(Contains Age of Fable, Age of Chivalry, Legends 
of Charlemagne. ) 


XXII. WORLD LITERATURE 
A 

1. Moulton, World Literature and Its Place in 

General Culture. Macmillan. $1.75. 
B 

1. Portor, The Greatest Books in the World. 
Houghton. $1.25. 

(Interpretative studies of the Odyssey, The Di- 
vine Comedy, Faust, Arabian Nights, Don Quixote, 
Pilgram’s Progress, Book of Job.) 

2. Botta, Handbook of 
Houghton. $2.00. 


Universal Literature. 
XXIII. THE NOVEL 
History—Biography—Criticism 
A 
1. Burton, Masters of the English Novel. Holt. 
$1.50. 

(Story of the novel and individual novelists from 
Richardson to Hardy and Meredith.) 

2. Horne, The Technique of the Novel. 
$1.50. 


Harper. 


(Discusses te origin of the novel from its earliest 
beginning and the development of the modern novel. 
Good bibliography. ) 

3. Phelps, Essays on Modern Novelists. Macmil- 
lan. $1.50. 

(Criticisms and characterizations of Blackmore, 
jornson, de Morgan, Hardy, Howells, Kipling, Olli- 
vant. Sudermann, Sienkiewicz. Stevenson, Twain, 
Mrs. Ward.) 

4. Cooper, Some English Story Tellers. Holt. 
$1.60. 

(Conrad, de Morgan, Hewlett, Phillpots, Kipling. 
Locke, Galsworthy, Bennett, Hope, Sinclair, Ollivant. 
Dudeney, Trevena, Hickens, Danby.) 

B 

1. Stoddard, The Evolution of the Nove). Macmil- 

lan. $1.00. 


» 


2. Phelps, Advance of the English Novel. Dodd. 
$1.50. 

3. Cross, Development of the English Novel. Mac- 
millan. $1.60. 

(English fiction from Arthurian romance to Steven- 
son. ) 

XXIV. APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE 
B 

1. Smith, What Can Literature Do For Me? 

I Joubleday. $1.00. 


2. Shuman, How to Judge a Book. 


$1.25. 


Houghton. 








n 


en- 


on. 
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fe 





3. Johnson, Elements of Literary Criticism. Amer- 
64 cents. 

4. Counsel upon the Reading of Books. 
$1.50. 


(Preface by Van Dyke; History by Stephens; 


ican Book Company. 
Houghton. 


Me- 
oirs and biography by Repplier; Sociology, Eco- 
iomics, and Politics by Hadley: Fiction by Matthews; 
‘oetry by Perry; Essays, Criticism by Mabie.) 

5. Eastman, Enjoyment of Poetry. Scribner. 
6. Bates, Talks on the Study of Literature. (In 
ssay style, criticism, anecdote, advice.) Houghton. 
$1.65. 

7. Corson, Aims of Literary Study. Macmillan. 
/> cents. 

(To get at the personality of the author.) 

8. Doyle, Through the Magic Door. 


$1.25. 


Doubleday. 
(Rambling account of the author's favorites. Sug- 
gestive to high school boys and girls.) 
XXV. AMERICAN LITERATURE 
History—Criticism—Biography 
For Student 
A 
1. Halleck, American Literature. American Book 
$1.25. 
(Good bibliographies at end of each chapter. ) 
2. Abernethy, American Literature. Merrill. $1.30. 
(Full and interesting accounts of lives of leading 
iuthors. ) 


Company. 


For Student and Teacher 
A 
1. Cooper, Some American Story Tellers. 
“1.60. 


(Crawford, 


Holt. 


Wiggin, Churchill, Chambers, Glas- 
gow, Phillips, Herrick, Wharton, Tarkington, Henry, 
\therton, Wister, Norris, Bierce.) 


2. Rittenhouse, Younger American Poets. 


Little. 
(Hovey, Reese, Carman, Guiney, Santayana, Pea- 
body, Roberts, Thomas, Cawein, Woodberry, Knowles, 
lsrown, Burton, Scollard, Fenollossa, Torrence, Hall, 
\“pton. ) 
3. Vedder, 
$1.50. 
(Stedman, Parkman, Howells, James, Warner, Al- 


lrich, Twain, Crawford, Burnett, Craddock, Phelps. 


\merican Writers of Today. Silver. 


Wilkins, Harte, Hale, Eggleston, Cable, Stoddard, 
Stockton, Miller. ) 

+. Richardson, American Literature. 2 vols. Put- 
am. $3.75. 

(Fine for reference. ) 

>. Stedman, Poets of America. Houghton. $2.50. 
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1. Tassin, The Magazine in America. Dodd. $2.00. 
2. Wendell, Literary History of America. S$ 
$3.50. 
3. Howells, 
$2.50. 


crib- 
ner. 
‘iterary Friends and Acquaintances. 
Harper. 


4. Burton, Literary Leaders of America. Scrib- 
ners. $1.10. 
XXVI. HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
For Student and Teacher 
A 
1. Bates, English Literature. Longmans. $1.50. 


(Very interesting. Written from the standpoint of 
the high school student, not the college student. 


tifully illustrated. 


Beau- 
Chapter on the writers of today 
and one’ on English scenery. A literary map of Eng- 
land. A good appendix of recent and contemporary 
writers as guide to student in his reading.) 

2. Andrew Lang, History of English Literature, 
Beowulf to Swinburne. Longmans. $1.50. 

(Very interesting. Not padded with a lot of criti- 
cism above the head of the high school student. For 
older students than the one above. This book and 
the one above will really appeal to high school stu- 
dents. ) 

3. Moody and Lovett, History of English Litera- 
ture. Revised edition. Scott. $1.50. 

(Has chapter on modern writers. 
Bennett, Conrad, etc.) 

4. Abernethy, History of English Literature. 
vised edition. Merrill. $1.50. 

(Has chapter on modern writers.) 

5. Davis, English Essayists. Badger. $1.50. 

(A Reader’s Handbook. Both teacher and pupil 
will find this book very interesting. 
lection. 


Galsworthy, 


Re- 


It is not a col- 
It is very readable biography and criticism. ) 
B 


1. Frank, Great Authors in Their Youth. Holt. 

$1.50. 
(For Teacher) 
B 

1. Brook, History of English Literature. Begin- 
ning to Norman Conquest. Macmillan. $1.50. 

2. Baldwin, English Medieval Literature. Long- 
mans. $1.50. 


3. Saintsbury, History of Elizabethan Literature. 


Macmillan. $1.50. 
4. Goss, History of Eighteenth Century Literature. 
1660-1780. Macmillan. $1.50. 


>. Beers, History of English Romanticism in the 
Eighteenth Century. Holt. $2.00. 
6. Saintsbury, History of Nineteenth Century Liter- 


ature. 1780-1895. Macmillan. $1.50. 
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Stedman, Victorian Poets. Houghton. $2.50. 


Boyd, Ireland's Literary Renaissance. Lane. 


Boyd, Appreciations and Depreciations: Irish 


Literary Studies. Lane. 

Cc 
1. Boynton, London in English Literature. 
$2.00. 


with 


Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

2. Fields, Yesterday 
$2.00. 


Authors. Houghton. 


GENERAL REFERENCE 


A 


Reader's 


XXVII. 


Handbook. 
Lippincott. 


( Illusions, 
$3.50. 


The 


references, plots, stories.) 


1. Brewer, 


2. Brewer, The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 
Lippincott. $2.00. 

( These two books are invaluable in the study of the 
“Classics”. ) 

3. Who's Who. 
Macmillan. 


An 


2 TE 
99./ 9. 


annual Biographical Diction- 
ary. 
(Concise information regarding prominent living 
English people. ) 
4. Who’s Who in America. Marquis. $5.00. 
( Biennial. 
States. ) 
5. Peck, Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literaturé 


$6.00. 


(Covers biography, geography, history, literature, 


and Antiquities. American Book Company. 


mythology, archaeology. Very helpful in study “Lays 
of Ancient Rome,” and “Julius Caesar.” ) 
Dodd. $119.00. 


Dutton. 


6 International Encyclopedia. 
7. The Everyman Encyclopaedia. $12.00 
to $18.00. 
(When the more expensive encyclopedia can not be 
purchased, this is invaluable. ) 
B 
Historic Note Book. 


1. Brewer, The 


$3.50. 


Lippincott 


Lippincott, Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology. Lippincott. $10.00. 
(Pronunciation of names, sketches of lives, of per- 
sons, bibliographic references. ) 
3. Century Cyclopedia of Names. Century. $7.00. 
(Pronouncing and etymological dictionary of names 
in geography, biography, mythology, history, ethnol- 
. art, archaeology, fiction.) 
Cc 
Walsh, A Handy Book of Curious Information. 
$3.50. 
\ Handy 


.> = 


DI.9U, 


Lippincott. 
2. Walsh, 
Lippincott 


Book of Literary Curiosities. 


Living men and women of the United 


XXVIII. QUOTATIONS 
A 

1. Ward, A Dictionary of Quotations from English 
and American Poets. Crowell. $1.00. 

(Excellent. By subjects, not authors. Good in- 
dexes. ) 

2. Benham, Book of Quotations and 
Lippincott. $3.00. 

(By authors, not subjects. English, Greek, Latin, 
French, German. Good indexes.) 

3. Walsh, International Encyclopedia of Prose and 


Winston. $3.00. 


Proverbs. 


Political Quotations. 


XXIX. USE OF REFERENCE BOOKS 
1. Fay and Eaton, Instruction in the Use of Books 
and Libraries. Boston Book Co. $2.25. 
2. Wiswell, How to Use Reference Books. 
48 cents. 


(Simple talks to students upon the use of reference 


Ameri- 
can Book Company. 
books. Good.) 
XXX. PERIODICALS 
For Teachers 

1. English Journal, University of Chicago. $2.50. 
(Official organ of National Association of English 
Very helpful in many ways. No English 
teacher should be without it.) 

2. The High School Journal. 
$1.00. 


Teachers. 
University of N. C. 


For Teachers and Pupils 
Funk. $4.00. 


(The best weekly for class use.) 
? 


1. Literary Digest. 


The Independent. Harper's. $4.00. 
( Another good w eekly.) 


$4.00. 


(The best monthly for class use for current news. ) 


3. Review of Reviews. American Review. 

Note :—Special school discounts on the last three of 
nearly half. 

4. Atlantic Monthly. Atlantic. $4.00. 

(Very valuable for class use because of the uniform 
high standard of stories and essays. ) 


ATLANTA MEETING OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH 


(Continuéd from Page 146) 


discuss the feasibility of the plan and to report back 
at the next annual meeting. 

The 
sessions of the Association were held partly at Emory 


\tlanta delighted all with her hospitality. 


University, partly at Agnes Scott College, and partly 
at the Girls’ High School, and at each of the places 
the delegates were finely entertained at luncheon or 


at a reception. The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
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gave an automobile ride at the close of one of the 
afternoon sessions. 

There can be no doubt of the value of such meet- 
ings. The chief one is that of contact with men and 
women from various states engaged in the same work, 
with the consequent inter-change of views on problems 
ommon to all and on ways of meeting the problems. 
(Of inestimable value also is the stimulus one gets to 
real scholarship, both from the example of others and 
from the frank criticism and discussion of one’s own 
‘ontribution. 

It is to be hoped that if a Southern branch is 
formed, the high school teachers will take advantage 
‘f the opportunity of allying themselves with it and 
of taking a more active part in it—GrorcE Howe. 





BOOK NOTES 


Vodern Punctuation. By George Summey, Jr., of the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Oxford University Press, New York. 1919. 
Price $1.50. 

A scholarly treatise on punctuation, covering every aspect 
the subject. 


Engineering. 


Pages, 265. 


Years of Public Education in Mississippi. 
Grayson Noble, Ph.D., Columbia University. 
1918. 8vo. Cloth. 

Teachers College 


By Stuart 
New York. 
142 pages. 

“Contributions to Education” No. 94. 
Special reference to the education of the Negro 
By W. H. Swift. 
New York. 


hild Welfare in North Carolina. 
tional Child Committee, 
314 pages. Price, $1.00. 
\n inquiry by the National Child Labor Committee for the 
North Carolina Conference for Social Service. 


The Na- 
1918. 8vo. 


Labor 
Paper. 


he Aeneid of Virgil. By Harry E. Burton. Silver Bur- 
dette & Co., New York. 1919. 
With introduction, notes, and vocabulary, and passages for 


ight translation. 


530 pages. 


This is intended to supply all the material 
needed for the study of Latin poetry in secondary schools. 
Second Book of Composition. 
Isabel MacKinney. 
York. 
For use in high school classes. 


By Thomas H. Briggs and 
Ginn & Company, Boston and New 


Intended to follow the First 


0k in English Composition (Ginn) by- the same authors. 
\n excellent book for high schools. 

Henry Reed Burch and S. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
+ 381. 
Study of 


et the needs of an elementary course in the study of so- 


merican Social Problems. By 
Howard Patterson. 
1919. 


An introduction to the 


Pages, viii 


Society. Designed to 


157 





ciety—especially American society. This is perhaps the best 


book on this subject yet published for high school use. 

The Science of Everyday Life. By Van Buskirk and Smith. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 1919. 
416. 

A book on general science for pupils from twelve to sixteen 


Pages, vi + 


years of age. 
Industry and Trade. By Bishop and Keller. 
New York and Boston. 1918. Pages, 426. 
An account of the development and present status of this 
country’s industrial and commercial life. school 
classes. 


Ginn & Co., 


For high 


The Elements of Animal Biology. By S. J. Holmes, Ph.D., 
249 illustrations. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 
1919. Pages 402. Price, $1.35. 

An introduction to the elements of animal biology for use 
in high schools. 


Aid. Second General Edition. 
Charles Lynch. 209 Pages. 35 
Son & Co., Philadelphia. 

American Red Cross Abridged Text-book on First Aid. 


First Illustrated. By Col 


cents. P. Blakiston’s 











SUPERINTENDENT'S 


RECORD SYSTEM 


of TEACHERS and 
TUITON PUPILS 


Write for Samples 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Special 
BE Lines 


SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 




















SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Ps aaghesoncneil Tenn. entire South. 


Richmond, Va. 





THREE OFFICES—ONE ENROLLMENT 


under same management, closely co-operating and covering intensively the 
One enrollment registers in all. 
FORWARD?” telling all about Southern Opportunities, if requested. 


A‘booklet, “LOOKING 
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AFTER-THE-WAR TEXT-BOOKS 


ASHLEY: MODERN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 


The most up-to-date, the best-balanced, and the most teachable text-book in modern European 
history: written for high school pupils by a man who knows them. 


CRAWFORD: THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
\ new text-book in English for the first year or the first and second years of the high 
school—of most unusual simplicity, common sense, and inspiration. 
GILES: VOCATIONAL CIVICS 
\ study of occupations as a background for the consideration of a life career. 
THE MACMILLAN FRENCH SERIES 
The latest addition is Scenes from Familiar Life—a wonderfully effective little book for 
first-year reading. 
. THE MACMILLAN SPANISH SERIES 
The latest additions are Crawford's First Book in Spanish and Hatheway and Bergé-Soler’s 
Easy Spanish Reader. 
THE MACMILLAN POCKET CLASSICS 
Bryce on American Democracy and Kingsley’s Westward Ho! have just been added. Am- 
erican Democracy from Washington to Wilson will be ready soon. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















The University of North Carolina Summer School 


Thirty-Second Session June 24-August 8, 1919 


Standard Courses in the Regular Departments of the University. 


Cultural and Professional Courses leading to the A. B. and A. M. degrees. 


Numerous Academic and Professional Courses of an Elementary Character for Inexperi- 
enced Teachers 


High Class Recreational Features and Entertainments of an Educational Character. Lec- 
tures by noted Thinkers and Writers. Music Festival and Dramatic Performances. 


\ble Faculty of highly trained Specialists, Practical Teachers, Supervisors, and Superintend- 
ents of Successful Experience. 


HIGH-GRADE SERVICE—MODERATE COST. 
Write for Complete Announcement. 


For further information address, 


N. W. WALKER, Director 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 




















